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E have heard our political leaders say from time to 

time that “War is necessary,” “War is a good thing.” 

They were trying to establish a major premise which 

would suggest the conclusion: “Therefore let us have a little 
war now,” or “It is wise, on general principles, to have a war 
once in a while.” ‘That argument may be taken as the text 
of the present essay. It has seemed to me worth while to 


show from the history of civilization just what war has done 
and has not done for the welfare of mankind. 


In the eighteenth century it was assumed that the primi- 
tive state of mankind was one of Arcadian peace, joy, and 
contentment. In the nineteenth century the assumption 
went over to the other extreme—that the primitive state 
was one of universal warfare. This, like the former notion, 
is a great exaggeration. Man in the most primitive and 
uncivilized state known to us does not practice war all the 
time; he dreads it; he might rather be described as a peace- 
ful animal. Real warfare comes with the collisions of more 
developed societies. 

If we turn to facts about the least civilized men we find 
proofs that they are not warlike and do not practice war 
if they can help it. The Australians, for example, have no 
idea of conquest or battle. Their fights do not lead to 
slaughter or spoils or other consequences of victory. Some- 
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times a fight takes the form of a friendly trial of skill with 
weapons between two parties who, one by one, cast their 
weapons at each other. Quarrels between tribes are some- 
times settled by a single combat between chiefs. “Real 
fighting rarely takes place unless the women arouse the 
men”; and even then it is only carried on by taunts and 
wrestling. ‘The first wound ends the combat.” It is often 
followed by a war of words, hair-pulling, and blows with 
yam-sticks between the women. The reason why the Aus- 
tralians have no war is because they have no property that 
is worth pillaging; no tribe has anything to tempt the 
cupidity of another. They have no political organization, 
so there can be no war for power. Each group appropri- 
ates hunting grounds, and over these war arises only with 
the increase of population. An Englishman who knew 
them well said that he had known of serious wounds, but 
of only one death from their affrays. 

Again, the Papuans of New Guinea are not warlike in 
all parts of the island. Like other men on the same grade 
of civilization, they may be assassins, but they are not 
warriors; and if two bodies of them meet in hostility, we 
are told that “there is a remarkably small death-roll at the 
end of the battle.” Of another group of them it is said 
that they have no offensive weapons at all, but live with- 
out disturbance from neighbors and without care for the 
future. Their children rarely quarrel at play, and if they 
do, it ends in words. We are told that they lack the cour- 
age, temper, and concentration of will which would be 
necessary for a good schoolboy fight. Perhaps the con- 
verse would be true: they have no schoolboy fights and 
therefore have no courage, temper, and concentration of 
will. We are not astonished to hear that they develop 
excessive tyranny and cruelty to those who are weaker than 
themselves, especially to women, and even to their mothers. 
These people are excessively distrustful of each other, and 
villages but a little distance apart have very little inter- 
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course. In general they know the limits of their own 
territory and observe them, but they quarrel about women. 
The people in German Melanesia are of the same kind; 
they are cowardly and mean, make raids on each other’s 
land to destroy and plunder, when they think they can do 
it safely, but they will not join battle. On some of the 
small islands war is entirely unknown. 

In contrast with these and similar cases we find other 
examples of extreme warlikeness, which account for the 
current idea that primitive men love war and practice it 
all the time. But if we examine the cases of peacefulness 
or unwarlikeness which have been cited, we see that only 
two or three seem to present evidence of that Arcadian 
peace and simplicity which the eighteenth century philoso- 
phers imagined to have been the condition of men in a 
state of nature. Probably if we had fuller knowledge 
these few instances would be much modified. What we 
see is that men have always quarrelled. The cases which 
have been selected. are some of them those of people who 
have been defeated, broken, and cowed down. Another 
set of examples consists of those in which abstinence from 
war is due to cowardice, and with it go the vices of cow- 
ardice—tyranny and cruelty to the weak. These cases are 
calculated to delight the hearts of the advocates of stren- 
uosity. What our testimonies have in common is this: they 
show that we cannot postulate a warlike character or a habit 
of fighting as a universal or even characteristic trait of 
primitive man. 

When we undertake to talk about primitive society we 
should conceive of it as consisting of petty groups scattered 
separately over a great territory. I speak of groups 
because I want a term of the widest significance. This 
group may consist, as it does amongst Australians and 
Bushmen, of a man with one or possibly two wives and their 
children, or it may have a few more members, or it may 
be a village-group as in New Guinea, or a tribe or part 
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of a tribe as amongst our own Indians. It is to be observed 
that this ultimate unit is a group and not an individual. 
Every individual excludes every other in the competition 
of life, unless they can by combining together win more 
out of nature by joint effort than the sum of what they 
could win separately. This combination is what makes 
groups and brings about industrial organization. When 
a man and woman unite in the most elementary group 
known, they do it for economic reasons, because they can 
carry on the struggle for existence better together than 
apart. In time this turns into a kin-group, united “by 
blood.” This remains undivided as long as its organiza- 
tion gives advantages, but breaks up when it grows too 
big for the existing economic system. As soon as it breaks 
into two, these begin to compete with each other. If by 
greater culture a higher organization becomes possible, two 
groups coalesce by intermarriage or conquest, competition 
gives way to combination again, and the bigger unit enters 
into competition with other composite units. Thus at all 
stages throughout the history of civilization, competition 
and combination forever alternate with each other. 

These groups are independent of each other, their size 
being determined by their mode of life, because the num- 
ber who can live together economically is limited by the 
possibilities of the food-quest. When a group outgrows 
this limit, it breaks up and scatters. The fact of former 
association is long remembered, and there is a bond of 
kinship and alliance which may draw former associates 
together again at times for festivals and religious observ- 
ances; but after they separate the tendency is to become 
entirely independent and to fall under the type just 
described, that is, scattered groups each with its individual- 
ity, yet in a certain neighborhood to each other. Their 
remoter relationship does not keep them from quarrelling 
and fighting. In the Book of Judges we see, for example, 
instances of war between tribes of Israel in spite of the 
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higher bond which united them with each other and separ- 
ated them from the Gentiles. 

All the members of one group are comrades to each 
other, and they have a common interest against every other 
group. If we assume a standpoint in one group, we may 
call that one the “we-group” or the “in-group”; then 
every other group is to us an “others-group” or an “out- 
group.’ The sentiment which prevails inside the “we- 
group,’ between its members, is that of peace and codper- 
ation; the sentiment which prevails inside of a group 
towards all outsiders is that of hostility and war. These 
two sentiments are perfectly consistent with each other; 
in fact, they necessarily complement each other. Let us 
see why this is so. 

War arises from the competition of life, not from the 
struggle for existence. In the struggle for existence a 
man is wrestling with nature to extort from her the means 
of subsistence. It is when two men are striving side by 
side in the struggle for existence, to extort from nature 
the supplies they need, that they come into rivalry and 
a collision of interest with each other takes place. This 
collision may be light and unimportant, if the supplies are 
large and the number of men small; or it may be harsh 
and violent, if there are many men striving for a small 
supply. This collision we call the competition of life. 
The greater or less intensity of this competition is a funda- 
mental condition of human existence, and the competition 
arises between those ultimate unit-groups which I have 
described. ‘The members of the unit-group work together. 
The Australian or Bushman hunter goes abroad to seek 
meat food, while the woman stays by the fire at a trysting 
place, with the children, and collects plant food. They 
cooperate in the struggle for existence, and the size of 
the group is fixed by the number who can work together 
to the greatest advantage under their mode of life. Such 
a group, therefore, has a common interest. It must have 
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control of a certain area of land; hence it comes into col- 
lision of interest with every other group. The competi- 
tion of life, therefore, arises between groups, not between 
individuals, and we see that the members of the in-group 
are allies and joint-partners in one interest while they are 
brought into antagonism of interest with all outsiders. It 
is the competition of life, therefore, which makes war, and 
that is why war has always existed and always will. It is 
in the conditions of human existence. In the cases which 
have been cited of nature-peoples who have no war, we 
have heard mention already of division of hunting grounds 
and of quarrels which arise about them. Wherever there 
is no war, there we find that there is no crowding, as 
among the scattered Eskimos, or that, after long fighting, 
treaties and agreements have been made to cover all rela- 
tions of interest between the groups. These we call peace- 
pacts; and it is evident that they consist in conventional 
agreements which create some combination between the 
groups which are parties to the agreement. 

Each group must regard every other as a possible enemy 
on account of the antagonism of interests; and so it views 
every other group with suspicion and distrust, although 
actual hostilities occur only on specific occasion. Every 
member of another group is a stranger. He may be 
admitted as a guest, in which case rights and security are 
granted him; but if not so admitted he is an enemy. We 
can now see why the sentiments of peace and codperation 
inside are complementary to sentiments of hostility outside. 
It is because any group, in order to be strong against an 
outside enemy, must be well disciplined, harmonious, and 
peaceful inside; in other words, because discord inside 
would cause defeat in battle with another group. There- 
fore the same conditions which made men warlike against 
outsiders made them yield to the control of chiefs, submit 
to discipline, obey law, cultivate peace, and create institu- 
tions inside. The notion of rights grows up in the in-group 
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from the usages established there securing peace. There 
was a double education, at the same time, out of the same 
facts and relations. It is no paradox at all to say that 
peace makes war and that war makes peace. There are two 
codes of morals and two sets of mores, one for comrades 
inside and the other for strangers outside; and they arise 
from the same interests. Against outsiders it was meri- 
torious to kill, plunder, practice blood revenge, and to steal 
women and slaves; but inside none of these things could 
be allowed because they would produce discord and weak- 
ness. Hence, in the in-group, law (under the forms of 
custom and taboo), and institutions, had to take the place 
of force. Every group was a peace-group inside, and the 
peace was sanctioned by the ghosts of the ancestors who 
had handed down the customs and taboos. Against out- 
siders religion sanctioned and encouraged war; for the 
ghosts of the ancestors, or the gods, would rejoice to see 
their posterity and worshippers once more defeat, slay, 
plunder, and enslave the ancient enemy. 

We find, then, that there are two sentiments in the 
minds of the same men at the same time. These have been 
called militancy and industrialism. The latter term does 
not seem to be a good one, and it is not apt until we reach 
high civilization; what we want is a term to express the 
peace sentiment in antithesis to militancy, but industrialism 
has obtained currency, and it has this much justification, 
even for savage life, that, inside the group, the needs of 
life must be provided for by productive labor. Generally 
that is left to the women and the men practice militarism. 

It would not be possible for neighboring groups to 
remain really isolated from each other. One has in its 
territory stone or salt, water or fuel, limited fruits, melons, 
nuts, fish, or perhaps other natural materials which the 
others need. They also take wives from each other, gen- 
erally but not always. Hence arise treaties of commercium 
and connubium, which bring about a middle state of things 
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between war and peace. These treaties are the origin of 
international law. A comparison of modern municipal 
and international law will show that the difference between 
the relations of members of the in-group with each other, 
and of the groups with each other, still exists. 

If we now turn back to the question with which I started, 
whether men began in a state of peace or a state of war, 
we see the answer. They began with both together. 
Which preponderated is a question of the intensity of the 
competition of life at the time. When that competition 
was intense, war was frequent and fierce, the weaker were 
exterminated or absorbed by the stronger, the internal dis- 
cipline of the conquerors became stronger, chiefs got more 
absolute power, laws became more stringent, religious 
observances won greater authority, and so the whole societal 
system was more firmly integrated. On the other hand, 
when there were no close or powerful neighbors, there was 
little or no war, the internal organization remained lax and 
feeble, chiefs had little power, and a societal system scarcely 
existed. 

The four great motives which move men to social activity 
are hunger, love, vanity, and fear of superior powers. If 
we search out the causes which have moved men to war we 
find them under each of these motives or interests. Men 
have fought for hunting grounds, for supplies which are 
locally limited and may be monopolized, for commerce, for 
slaves, and probably also for human flesh. These motives 
come under hunger, or the food-quest, or more widely under 
the economic effort to win subsistence. Men have fought 
for and on account of women, a motive which we must put 
partly under love, although the women were wanted chiefly 
as laborers and so, along with the slaves, would come under 
the former head. They have fought to win heads, or scalps, 
or other trophies, and for honor or dignity, or purely for 
glory; this comes under the operation of vanity. They 
have fought for blood revenge, to prevent or punish sorcery, 
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and to please their gods; these motives belong under the 
fear of superior powers. It was reserved for modern, 
civilized men to fight on account of differences of religion, 
and from this motive the fiercest and most persistent wars 
have been waged. 

Is there anything grand or noble in any of these motives 
of war? Not a bit. But we must remember that the 
motives from which men act have nothing at all to do with 
the consequences of their action. Where will you find in 
history a case of a great purpose rationally adopted by a 
great society and carried through to the intended result 
and then followed by the expected consequences in the way 
of social advantage? You can find no such thing. Men 
act from immediate and interested motives like those for 
which they have waged war, and the consequences come 
out of the forces which are set loose. The consequences 
may be advantageous or disadvantageous to men. The 
story of these acts and consequences makes up human his- 
tory. So it has been with war. While men were fighting 
for glory and greed, for revenge and superstition, they were 
building human society. They were learning discipline 
and cohesion; they were learning codperation, persever- 
ance, fortitude, and patience. These are not savage vir- 
tues; they are products of education. War forms larger 
social units and produces states. The great conquests have 
destroyed what was effete and opened the way for what 
was viable. What appals us, however, is the frightful 
waste of this process of evolution by war—waste of life 
and waste of capital. It is this waste which has made the 
evolution of civilization so slow. 

Here, then, let us turn back and see how the peace-ele- 
ment develops alongside the war-element. We shall find 
that peace-rules and peace-institutions have been established 
from the earliest civilization, even for the relations of groups 
with each other. House-peace is perhaps the simplest form. 
The nature-people very often bury a man under his own 
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fireplace, and from this usage radiate various customs, all 
of which go to associate the ghosts of the dead with the 
hearthstones of the living. It follows that quarrelling, 
brawling, or violence near the hearth is an insult to the 
ghosts. Hence arises a notion of religious sacredness about 
the hearth, an atmosphere of peace is created, and the 
women who live in the house and work at the hearth profit 
by it. The householder has a dignity and prerogative in 
his house, however humble his social position may be; hence 
the maxim that a man’s house is his castle goes back to 
the beginning of civilization. It may be only a wind-shelter, 
but the ghosts protect it; and any stranger, fugitive, sup- 
pliant, even an enemy, if admitted, comes under the house 
protection and hospitality while there. As the house 
becomes larger and better, the peace-taboo extends from the 
fireplace to the whole house and then to the yard or 
enclosure. This is the house-peace. 

If any group which possesses deposits of salt, flint-stone 
fit for implements, pipe-stone, water supply, or special foods 
should try to prevent others from having access to the same, 
all others would join in war against that one until an agree- 
ment was made and established by usage. This agreement 
is either one of peaceful access to natural supplies or one 
of trade. Tribes also agree to take wives from each other. 
We often have reason to be astonished at the institution- 
making power of nature-men when disagreeable experience 
has forced them to find relief. The Tubu of the Sahara 
are warlike and distrustful even of each other to such an 
extent that they scarcely form a society; even in their 
villages they quarrel and fight. It is a very noteworthy 
feature that these people have no notion of rights. It is 
the in-group as a peace-group which is the school of rights; 
as we have seen, there can be peace and order inside only 
by law (using this term in its broadest sense); but a law 
creates and enforces rights. Now these Tubu have been 
forced to make a law that inside the village no weapons 
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may be worn, so that here already we find an institutional 
arrangement to limit warlikeness. When Nachtigal, visit- 
ing the Tubu, complained of their ill usage and threatened 
to go away, they pointed out to him that as soon as he had 
left their territory he would be at their mercy. This shows 
that even they had an idea of some rights of a guest inside 
their group as compared with his status outside, when he 
would be protected by nothing. The Bedouin have the 
same notion. They are ruthless robbers and murderers, but 
a guest in the tent is perfectly safe and entitled to their 
best hospitality. When he leaves it he is fair game, whether 
enemy, friend, or neighbor. 

The Christian states have always professed to moderate 
somewhat the horrors of war when they went to fighting 
with each other, and so we have laws of war which are good 
between the states agreeing to them, but not with outsiders. 
This makes a limited peace-group of all the states which 
now unite to make international law. Let us follow these 
peace-institutions up into higher civilization. 

The Scandinavian people spread in small bodies over their 
territory, and these bodies often engaged in war with each 
other. They had a common sanctuary at Upsala at which 
there were annual festivals. The religious bond kept 
up a certain sense of national unity, which however 
has never produced national sympathy. At the festivals 
at Upsala peace was enforced for the time and place; dis- 
putes were settled and fairs held, and there were feasts and 
conferences. The Swedes in the thirteenth century formed 
kin-groups which adopted rules of mutual succor and 
defense. The dwellings of kings also came to have in 
so far the character of sanctuaries that peace was main- 
tained around them. The ancient Germans maintained by 
law and severe penalties peace for women as to person and 
property; the penalties for wrong to a woman varied in 
the laws of the different German nations, but were two or 
three times as great as for wrongs to men. The house- 
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peace was also very fully developed in German law. The 
Peace of God was perhaps the most remarkable case in 
history of a law to establish a time-taboo against war and 
violence. In the tenth century the church tried to curb 
the robber-barons and to protect merchants; the attempts 
were often repeated with little result, but the “Truce of 
God” was at last established in 1041 by the Bishop of 
Arles and the Abbot of Cluny; and it won some acceptance 
throughout France. There was to be no fighting between 
Wednesday evening and Monday morning; later these 
limits were changed. 

No such law was ever obeyed with any precision and it 
never became a custom, much less an institution, but it had 
some influence. As the kings gained real power and pres- 
tige in the feudal states they made the king’s peace a great 
reality; it went with the development of the modern state. 
The king’s peace was a name for a central civil authority 
which could put down all private war and violations of 
public order, and establish a peace-group over a great 
extent of territory, within which rights, law, and civil 
authority should be secured by competent tribunals. In 
the Holy Roman Empire of the German nation the public 
general peace of the empire was introduced in 1495, but the 
emperors never had the means to enforce it, and it did not 
exist until 1873. ‘We can see how the king’s peace grew 
by the following case: Canute the Dane made a law in 
England that, if any unknown man was found dead, he 
should be assumed to be a Dane and a special tax, called 
murdrum, should be paid for him to the king. William 
the Conqueror followed this example, only the unknown 
man was assumed to be a Norman; if it could be proved 
that he was an Englishman (“proving his Englishry’”), 
then the murderer or the hundred had nothing to pay to 
the king but only the legal compensation to the family of 
the deceased, if he had one. This means that the king first 
extended his peace over his own countrymen by a special 
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penalty for the murder of one of them, while Englishmen 
were left under the old law of composition for blood 
revenge; but in time equal protection was extended to all 
his subjects. Again, at the time of the Conquest all crimes 
committed on the roads which ran through a city (Canter- 
bury, for instance) were crimes against the king’s peace— 
which also extended one league, three perches, and three 
feet beyond the city gate. This means that the high roads 
which ran through a town were first brought under the 
king’s peace, and this peace also extended beyond the 
royal burgh for an extent which was measured with 
droll accuracy. What was a crime elsewhere was a crime 
there, and what was not a crime elsewhere might be 
a crime there. King Edmund forbade blood revenge 
in his burgh; that is, he delimited an in-group in which 
there must be law and an administration of justice by his 
tribunal; Jews and merchants bought the protection of 
the king’s peace throughout his realm. From this germ 
grew up the state as a peace-group and the king’s peace 
as the law of the land; we Americans call it the peace of 
the people. 

We have now found a peace of the house, of the sanc- 
tuary, of religion, of the market, of women, of the popular 
assembly, and of the king, all of which were legal and insti- 
tutional checks upon war and an introduction of rational 
and moral methods in the place of force. Let us now see 
what has been the relation between religion on the one side 
and peace or war on the other. 

Those who perform the rites of worship towards the same 
ancestors or the same gods come into the same cult-group, 
but no religion has ever succeeded in making its cult-group 
into a peace-group, although they have all tried to do it. 
The salutation of members of a cult-group to each other 
is very generally “Peace,” or something equivalent. 
Quakers call themselves “Friends,” and always have a 
closer bond to each other than to the outside world. Such 
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a peace-group is an ideal only for all who profess the same 
religion; in most of the great religions down to the seven- 
teenth century, dissenters or heretics were always treated 
with great severity, because it was thought that they would 
bring down the wrath of the ghost or the god not only on 
themselves but on the whole community. The New Eng- 
land Puritans had this notion that the sins of some would 
bring down the wrath of God on the whole. Religion has 
always intensified ethnocentrism; the adherents of a reli- 
gion always think themselves the chosen people, or else they 
think that their god is superior to all others,—which amounts 
to the same thing. The Jews looked down upon all non- 
Jews as Gentiles; the Mohammedans despise all infidels— 
their attitude towards non-Mussulmans is one leading to 
aggression, plunder, and annihilation. The Greeks looked 
down on all non-Greeks as barbarians, but in their case the 
sentiment was only partly religious; they themselves were 
never united by their own religion. Nicholas V in 1452 
gave to Alfonso V of Portugal authority to subjugate 
any non-Christians, having in view especially people of the 
west coast of Africa, and to reduce them to servitude 
(illorum personas in servitutem), which probably ‘did not 
mean slavery, but subjection. The Spaniards and Portu- 
guese of the sixteenth century treated all aborigines with 
ruthlessness, because the aborigines were outside of Chris- 
tianity and entitled to no rights or consideration. When 
the American colonies revolted, the English were amazed 
that the colonists could ally themselves with Frenchmen 
against the mother country, since the French were Roman 
Catholics in religion, absolutists in the state, and of an 
alien nationality. Buddhism is characterized by a pervad- 
ing peacefulness; but no religion has ever kept its adherents 
from fighting each other. The instances which have been 
cited suffice to show that religion has been quite as much 
a stimulus to war as to peace; and religious wars are 
proverbial for ruthlessness and ferocity. 
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Christianity has always contained an ideal of itself as a 
peace-group. The medieval church tried to unite all 
Christendom into a cult- and peace-group which should 
reach over all the disintegration and war of the feudal 
period. This was the sense of medieval Catholicity. 
Churches, convents, and ecclesiastical persons were put 
under a peace-taboo. The church, however, at the same 
time, entered into an alliance with the feudal nobles and 
adopted militant methods; heretics were dealt with as 
outside the fold. The modern state, as it began to take 
definite form, entered into a contest with the church for 
the control of society and for the guardianship of peace, 
because the church had failed to secure peace. 

The United States presents us a case quite by itself. 
We have here a confederated state which is a grand peace- 
group. It occupies the heart of a continent; therefore there 
can be no question of balance of power here and no need 
of war preparations such as now impoverish Europe. The 
United States is a new country with a sparse population 
and no strong neighbors. Such a state will be a democ- 
racy and a republic, and it will be “free” in almost 
any sénse that its people choose. If this state becomes 
militant, it will be because its people choose to become 
such; it will be because they think that war and war- 
likeness are desirable in themselves and are worth going 
after. On their own continent they need never encounter 
war on their path of industrial and political develop- 
ment up to any standard which they choose to adopt. 
It is a very remarkable fact, and one which has had 
immense influence on the history of civilization, that the 
land of the globe is divided into two great sections, the 
mass of Europe, Asia, and Africa on the one side, and these 
two Americas on the other, and that one of these worlds 
remained unknown to the other until only four hundred 
years ago. We talk a great deal about progress and 
modern enlightenment and democracy and the happiness 
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of the masses; but very few people seem to know to what 
a great extent all these things are consequences of the 
discovery of the new world. As to this matter of war 
which we are now considering, the fact that the new world 
is removed to such a distance from the old world made it 
possible for men to make a new start here. It was pos- 
sible to break old traditions, to revise institutions, and to 
think out a new philosophy to fit an infant society, while 
keeping whatever seemed good and available in the inheri- 
tance from the old world. It was a marvellous oppor- 
tunity; to the student of history and human institutions 
it seems incredible that it ever could have been offered. 
The men who founded this republic recognized that oppor- 
tunity and tried to use it. It is we who are now here who 
have thrown it away; we have decided that instead of 
working out the advantages of it by peace, simplicity, 
domestic happiness, industry and thrift, we would rather 
do it in the old way by war and glory, alternate victory 
and calamity, adventurous enterprises, grand finance, 
powerful government, and great social contrasts of splen- 
dor and misery. Future ages will look back to us with 
amazement and reproach that we should have made such 
a choice in the face of such an opportunity, and should 
have entailed on them the consequences—for the oppor- 
tunity will never come again. 

Some illustration of our subject has, however, been 
furnished by the internal history of our peace-group. The 
aborigines of this continent have never been taken into our 
peace-bond, and our law about them is, consequently, full 
of inconsistencies. Sometimes they have been treated as 
comrades in the in-group; sometimes as an out-group 
with which our group was on a footing of hostility. 
Another question seems to be arising with respect to the 
negroes; we have been trying, since the Civil War, to 
absorb them into our peace-bond, but we have not succeeded. 
They are in it and not of it now, as much as, or more than, 
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in the days of slavery, for the two races live more inde- 
pendently of each other now than they did in those former 
days. ‘The Southern States do not constitute true societies, 
because they lack unity of interest and sentiment, on 
account of the race difference which divides them. This 
discord may prove worse and more fatal to the internal 
integrity of the peace-group than such old antagonisms of 
interest as disturb Ireland, the national antagonisms which 
agitate Austria-Hungary, or the religious antagonisms 
which distract Belgium. Im short, a state needs to be a 
true peace-group in which there is sufficient concord and 
sympathy to overcome the antagonisms of nationality, race, 
class, etec., and in which are maintained institutions ade- 
quate to adjust interests and control passions. Before 
even the great civilized states shall have reached this model, 
there is yet much to be done. 

If we look at these facts about peace-laws and institu- 
tions and the formation of peace-groups in connection with 
the task for war, we see that militancy and peacefulness 
have existed side by side in human society from the begin- 
ning just as they exist now. A peaceful society must be 
industrial, because it must produce instead of plundering; 
it is for this reason that the industrial type of society is 
the opposite of the militant type. In any state on the con- 
tinent of Europe to-day these two types of societal organ- 
ization may be seen interwoven with each other and fighting 
each other. Industrialism builds up; militancy wastes. 
If a railroad is built, trade and intercourse indicate a line 
on which it ought to run; military strategy, however, over- 
rules this and requires that it run otherwise. Then all the 
interests of trade and intercourse must be subjected to con- 
stant delay and expense because the line does not conform 
to them. Not a discovery or invention is made but the 
war and navy bureaus of all the great nations seize it to 
see what use can be made of it in war. It is evident that 
men love war; when two hundred thousand men in the 
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United States volunteer in a month for a war with Spain 
which appeals to no sense of wrong against their country, 
and to no other strong sentiment of human nature, when 
their lives are by no means monotonous or destitute of 
interest, and where life offers chances of wealth and pros- 
perity, the pure love of adventure and war must be strong 
in our population. Europeans who have to do military ser- 
vice have no such enthusiasm for war as war. ‘The presence 
of such a sentiment in the midst of the most purely indus- 
trial state in the world is a wonderful phenomenon. At the 
same time the social philosophy of the modern civilized 
world is saturated with humanitarianism and flabby senti- 
mentalism. This humanitarianism is in literature; by it 
the reading public is led to suppose that the world is advanc- 
ing along some line which they call “progress” towards 


peace and brotherly love. Nothing could be more mistaken. . 


We read of fist-law and constant war in the Middle Ages, 
and think that life must have been full of conflicts and blood- 
shed then; but modern warfare bears down on the whole 
population with a frightful weight through all the years 
of peace. Never, from the day of barbarism down to our 
own time, has every man in a society been a soldier until 
now; and the armaments of to-day are immensely more 
costly than ever before. There is only one limit possible 
to the war preparations of a modern European state; that 
is, the last man and the iast dollar it can control. What 
will come of the mixture of sentimental social philosophy 
and warlike policy? There is only one thing rationally to 
be expected, and that is a frightful effusion of blood in 
revolution and war during the century now opening. 

It is said that there are important offsets to all the 
burden and harm of this exaggerated militancy. This is 
true. Institutions and customs in human society are never 
either all good or all bad. We cannot adopt either peace- 
fulness or warlikeness as a sole true philosophy. Military 
discipline educates; military interest awakens all the powers 
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of men, so that they are eager to win and their ingenuity 
is quickened to invent new and better weapons. In history 
the military inventions have led the way and have been after- 
wards applied to industry. Chemical inventions were made 
in the attempt to produce combinations which would be 
destructive in war; we owe some of our most useful sub- 
stances to discoveries which were made in this effort. The 
skill of artisans has been developed in making weapons, and 
then that skill has been available for industry. Gunpowder 
was discovered in the attempt to rediscover Greek fire; it was 
a grand invention in military art, but we should never have 
had our canals, railroads, and other great works without such 
an explosive. Again, we are indebted to the chemical 
experiments in search of military agents for our friction 
matches. 

War also develops societal organizations; it produces 
political institutions and classes. In the past these insti- 
tutions and classes have been attended by oppression and 
by the exploitation of man by man; nevertheless, the highly 
organized society has produced gains for all its members, 
including the oppressed or their posterity. The social exploi- 
tation is not essential to the organization, and it may be pre- 
vented by better provisions. In long periods of peace the 
whole societal structure becomes fixed in its adjustments 
and the functions all run into routine. Vested interests get 
an established control; some classes secure privileges and 
establish precedents, while other classes form habits of 
acquiescence. Traditions acquire a sacred character and phi- 
losophical doctrines are taught in churches and schools which 
make existing customs seem to be the “eternal order of 
nature.” It becomes impossible to find a standing-ground 
from which to attack abuses and organize reform. Such 
was the case in France in the eighteenth century. By war 
new social powers break their way and create a new order. 
The student is tempted to think that even a great social 
convulsion is worth all it costs. What other force could 
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break the bonds and open the way? But that is not the 
correct inference, because war and revolution never pro- 
duce what is wanted, but only some mixture of the old evils 
with new ones; what is wanted is a peaceful and rational 
solution of problems and situations—but that requires great 
statesmanship and great popular sense and virtue. In the 
past the work has been done by war and revolution, with 
haphazard results and great attendant evils. To take an 
example from our own history: the banking and currency 
system of the United States, in 1860, was at a deadlock; 
we owe the national bank system, which was a grand reform 
of currency and banking, to the Civil War. It is impos- 
sible to see how else we could have overcome the vested 
interests and could have extricated ourselves from our posi- 
tion. It was no purpose of the war to reform the currency, 
but it gave an incidental opportunity, and we had to win 
from it what we could. 

There is another effect of war which is less obvious but 
more important. During a period of peace, rest, and rou- 
tine, are developed powers which are in reality societal 
variations amongst which a certain societal selection should 
take place; but then it is necessary to select them. Here 
comes in the immense benefit of real liberty, because, if 
there is real liberty, a natural selection results; but if there 
is social prejudice, monopoly, privilege, orthodoxy, tradi- 
tion, popular delusion, or any other restraint on liberty, 
selection does not occur. War operates a rude and imper- 
fect selection. Our Civil War may serve as an example; 
think of the public men who were set aside by it and of 
the others who were brought forward by it, and compare 
them in character and ideas. Think of the doctrines which 
were set aside as false, and of the others which were estab- 
lished as true; also of the constitutional principles which 
were permanently stamped as heretical or orthodox. As a 
simple example, compare the position and authority of the 
President of the United States as it was before and as it 
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has been since the Civil War. The Germans tell of the 
ruthless and cruel acts of Napoleon in Germany, and all 
that they say is true; but he did greater services to Germany 
than any other man who can be mentioned. He tore down 
the relics of medizvalism and set the powers of the nation 
to some extent free from the fetters of tradition; we do 
not see what else could have done it. It took another war 
in 1870 to root out the traditional institutions and make 
way for the new ones. Of course the whole national life 
responded to this selection. ‘The Roman state was a selfish 
and pitiless subjugation of all the rest of mankind. It was 
built on slavery, it cost inconceivable blood and tears, and 
it was a grand system of extortion and plunder, but it 
gave security and peace, under which the productive powers 
of the provinces expanded and grew. The Roman state 
gave discipline and organization and it devised institutions; 
from it the modern world has inherited societal elements 
which are invaluable. One of the silliest enthusiasms which 
ever got control of the minds of a great body of men was the 
Crusades, but the Crusades initiated a breaking up of the 
stagnation of the Dark Ages and an emancipation of the 
social forces of Europe. They exerted a selective effect to 
destroy what was barbaric and deadening, and to foster what 
had new hope in it by furnishing a stimulus to thought and 
knowledge. 

A society needs to have a ferment in it; sometimes an 
enthusiastic delusion or an adventurous folly answers the 
purpose. In the modern world the ferment is furnished by 
economic opportunity and hope of luxury. In other ages it 
has often been furnished by war. Therefore some social phi- 
losophers have maintained that the best course of human 
affairs is an alternation of peace and war. They sometimes 
also argue that the only unity of the human race which can 
ever come about must be realized from the survival of the fit- 
test in a war of weapons, in a conflict of usages, and in a 
rivalry issuing in an adaptability to the industrial organiza- 
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tion. It is not probable that aborigines will ever in the 
future be massacred in masses, as they have been in the past, 
but the case is even worse when, like our Indians for instance, 
they are set before a fatal dilemma. They cannot any longer 
live in their old way, they must learn to live by unskilled 
labor or by the mechanic arts. This, then, is the dilemma: 
to enter into the civilized industrial organization or to die out. 
If it had been possible for men to sit still in peace without 
civilization, they never would have achieved civilization; it is 
the iron spur of the nature-process which has forced them on, 
and one form of the nature-process has been the attack of 
other men who were stronger than they. 

We find, then, that in the past as a matter of fact war 
has played a great part in the irrational nature-process by 
which things have come to pass. But the nature-processes 
are frightful; they contain no allowance for the feelings and 
interests of individuals—for it is only individuals who have 
feelings and interests. The nature-elements never suffer and 
never pity. If we are terrified at the nature-processes, there 
is only one way to escape them; it is the way by which men 
have always evaded them to some extent; it is by knowledge, 
by rational methods, and by the arts. The facts which have 
been presented about the functions of war in the past are 
not flattering to the human reason or conscience. They seem 
to show that we are as much indebted for our welfare to 
base passion as to noble and intelligent endeavor. At the 
present moment things do not look much better. We talk 
of civilizing lower races, but we never have done it yet; 
we have exterminated them. Our devices for civilizing them 
have been as disastrous to them as our firearms. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century the great civilized nations 
are making haste, in the utmost jealousy of each other, to 
seize upon all the outlying parts of the globe; they are 
vying with each other in the construction of navies by which 
each may defend its share against the others. What will 
happen? As they are preparing for war they certainly will 
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have war, and their methods of colonization and exploitation 
will destroy the aborigines. In this way the human race will 
be civilized—but by extermination of the uncivilized—unless 
the men of the twentieth century can devise plans for dealing 
with aborigines which are better than any which have yet 
been devised. No one has yet found any way in which two 
races, far apart in blood and culture, can be amalgamated 
into one society with satisfaction to both. Plainly, in this 
matter which lies in the immediate future, the only alter- 
natives to force and bloodshed are more knowledge and more 
reason. 

Shall any statesman, therefore, ever dare to say that it 
would be well, at a given moment, to have a war, lest the 
nation fall into the vices of industrialism and the evils of 
peace? The answer is plainly: No! War is never a handy 
remedy, which can be taken up and applied by routine rule. 
No war which can be avoided is just to the people who have 
to carry it on, to say nothing of the enemy. War is like 
other evils; it must be met when it is unavoidable, and such 
gain as can be got from it must be won. In the forum of 
reason and deliberation war never can be anything but a 
makeshift, to be regretted; it is the task of the statesman 
to find rational means to the same end. A statesman who 
proposes war as an instrumentality admits his incompetency ; 
a politician who makes use of war as a counter in the game 
of parties is a criminal. 

Can peace be universal? There is no reason to believe it. 
It is a fallacy to suppose that by widening the peace-group 
more and more it can at last embrace all mankind. 
What happens is that, as it grows bigger, differences, dis- 
cords, antagonisms, and war begin inside of it on account 
of the divergence of interests. Since evil passions are a 
part of human nature and are in all societies all the time, 
a part of the energy of the society is constantly spent in 
repressing them. If all nations should resolve to have no 
more armed ships, pirates would re-appear upon the ocean; 
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the police of the seas must be maintained. We could not 
dispense with our militia; we have too frequent need of it 
now. But police defense is not war in the sense in which 
I have been discussing it. War, in the future, will be the 
clash of national vanity and selfishness when they cross each 
other’s path. 

If you want war, nourish a doctrine. Doctrines are the 
most frightful tyrants to which men ever are subject, because 
doctrines get inside of a man’s own reason and betray him 
against himself. Civilized men have done their fiercest fight- 
ing for doctrines. 'The reconquest of the Holy Sepulchre, 
“the balance of power,” “no universal dominion,” “trade 


follows the flag,” “he who holds the land will hold the sea,” 
“the throne and the altar,” the revolution, the faith—these 
are the things for which men have given their lives. What 
are they all? Nothing but rhetoric and phantasms. Doc- 
trines are always vague; it would ruin a doctrine to define 
it, because then it could be analyzed, criticised, and verified ; 
but nothing ought to be tolerated which cannot be so tested. 


Somebody asks you with astonishment and horror whether 
you do not believe in the Monroe Doctrine. You do not 
know whether you do or not, because you do not know 
what it is; but you do not dare to say that you do not, 
because you understand that it is one of the things which 
every good American is bound to believe in. Now when 
any doctrine arrives at that degree of authority, the name 
of it is a club which any demagogue may swing over you 
at any time and apropos of anything. 

In order to describe a doctrine we must have recourse to 
theological language. A doctrine is an article of faith. It 
is something which you are bound to believe, not because 
you have some rational grounds for believing it true, but 
because you belong to such and such a church or denomi- 
nation. The nearest parallel to it in politics is the “reason 
of state.” The most frightful injustice and cruelty which 
have ever been perpetrated on earth have been due to the 
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reason of state. Jesus Christ was put to death for the 
reason of state; Pilate said that he found no fault in the 
accused, but he wanted to keep the Jews quiet and one man 
crucified more or less was of no consequence. None of these 
metaphysics ought to be tolerated in a free state. A policy 
in a state we can understand; for instance, it was the policy 
of the United States at the end of the eighteenth century 
to get the free navigation of the Mississippi to its mouth, 
even at the expense of war with Spain. That policy had 
reason and justice in it; it was founded in our interests; 
it had positive form and definite scope. A doctrine is an 
abstract principle; it is necessarily absolute in its scope 
and abstruse in its terms; it is a metaphysical assertion. It 
is never true, because it is absolute, and the affairs of men 
are all conditioned and relative. The physicists tell us now 
that there are phenomena which appear to present exceptions 
to gravitation, which can be explained only by conceiving 
that gravitation requires time to get to work. We are 
convinced that perpetual motion is absolutely impossible 
within the world of our experiences, but it now appears 
that our universe taken as a whole is a case of perpetual 
motion. 

Now, to turn back to politics, just think what an abomina- 
tion in statecraft an abstract doctrine must be. Any poli- 
tician or editor can, at any moment, put a new extension 
on it. The people acquiesce in the doctrine and applaud 
it because they hear the politicians and editors repeat it; and 
the politicians and editors repeat it because they think it 
is popular. So it grows. During the recent difficulty 
between England and Germany on one side and Venezuela 
on the other, some newspapers here began to promulgate 
a new doctrine that no country ought to be allowed to use 
its naval force to collect private debts. This doctrine would 
have given us standing-ground for interference in that quar- 
rel. That is what it was invented for. Of course it was 
absurd and ridiculous, and it fell dead unnoticed; but it 
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well showed the danger of having a doctrine lying loose 
about the house, and one which carries with it big con- 
sequences. It may mean anything or nothing, at any 
moment, and no one knows how it will be. You accede 
to it now, within the vague limits of what you suppose 
it to be; therefore, you will have to accede to it to-morrow 
when the same name is made to cover something which 
you never have heard or thought of. If you allow a 
political catchword to go on and grow, you will awaken 
some day to find it standing over you, the arbiter of your 
destiny, against which you are powerless, as men are power- 
less against delusions. 

The process by which such catch-words grow is the old 
popular mythologizing. Your Monroe Doctrine becomes 
an entity, a being, a lesser kind of divinity, entitled to rever- 
ence and possessed of prestige, so that it allows of no discus- 
sion or deliberation. The President of the United States 
talks about the Monroe Doctrine and he tells us solemnly 
that it is true and sacred, whatever it is. He even under- 
takes to give some definition of what he means by it; but 
the definition which he gives binds nobody either now or 
in the future, any more than what Monroe and Adams meant 
by it binds anybody now not to mean anything else. He 
says that, on account of the doctrine, whatever it may be, we 
must have a big navy. In this, at least, he is plainly in the 
right; if we have the doctrine, we shall need a big navy. 
The Monroe Doctrine is an exercise of authority by the 
United States over a controversy between two foreign states, 
one of them being in America, combined with a refusal of 
the United States to accept any responsibility in connection 
with the controversy. That is a position which is sure to 
bring us into collision with other states, especially because 
it will touch their vanity, or what they call their honor—or 
it will touch our vanity, or what we call our honor, if we 
should find ourselves called upon to “back down” from it. 
Therefore it is very true that we must expect to need a 
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big navy, if we adhere to the doctrine. What can be more 
contrary to sound statesmanship and common sense than to 
put forth an abstract assertion which has no definite rela- 
tion to any interest of ours now at stake, but which has in 
it any number of possibilities of producing complications 
which we cannot foresee, but which are sure to be embar- 
rassing when they arise! 

What has just been said suggests a consideration of the 
fallacy in the popular saying, “In time of peace prepare 
for war.” If you prepare a big army and navy and are all 
ready for war, it will be easy to go to war; the military and 
naval men will have a lot of new machines and they will 
be eager to see what they can do with them. There is no 
such thing nowadays as a state of readiness for war. It is 
a chimera, and the nations which pursue it are falling into 
an abyss of wasted energy and wealth. When the army is 
supplied with the latest and best rifles, someone invents a 
new field gun; then the artillery must be provided with 
that before we are ready. By the time we get the new gun, 
somebody has invented a new rifle, and our rival nation is 
getting that; therefore we must have it, or one a little better. 
It takes two or three years and several millions to do that. 
In the meantime somebody proposes a more effective organ- 
ization which must be introduced; signals, balloons, dogs, 
bicycles, and every other device and invention must be added, 
and men must be trained to use them all. There is no state 
of readiness for war; the notion calls for never-ending 
sacrifices. It isa fallacy. It is evident that to pursue such 
a notion with any idea of realizing it would absorb all the 
resources and activity of the state; this the great Kuropean 
states are now proving by experiment. A wiser rule would 
be to make up your mind soberly what you want, peace or 
war, and then to get ready for what you want; for what 
we prepare for is what we shall get. 





THACKERAY’S CENTENARY 
By Henry A. BErErs 


F'TER all that has been written about Thackeray, it 

would be flat for me to present here another estimate 

of his work, or try to settle the relative value of his 
books. In this paper I shall endeavor only two things: 
First to enquire what changes, in our way of looking at him, 
have come about in the half century since his death. 
Secondly to give my own personal experience as a reader of 
Thackeray, in the hope that it may represent, in some degree, 
the experience of others. 

What is left of Thackeray in this hundredth year since 
his birth; and how much of him has been eaten away by 
destructive criticism; or rather by time, that far more cor- 
rosive acid, whose silent operation criticism does but record? 
As the nineteenth century recedes, four names in the English 
fiction of that century stand out ever more clearly, as the 
great names: Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot. 
I know what may be said—what has been said—for others: 
Jane Austen and the Bronté sisters, Charles Reade, Trol- 
lope, Meredith, Stevenson, Hardy. I believe that these will 
endure, but will endure as writers of a secondary importance. 
Others are already fading, Bulwer is all gone, and Kingsley 
is going fast. 

The order in which I have named the four great novelists 
is usually, I think, the order in which the reader comes to 
them. It is also the order of their publication. For 
although Thackeray was a year older than Dickens, his first 
novels were later in date, and he was much later in securing 
his public. But the chronological reason is not the real 
reason why we read them in that order. It is because of 
their different appeal. Scott was a romancer, Dickens a 
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humorist, Thackeray a satirist, and George Eliot a moralist. 
Each was much more than that; but that was what they were, 
reduced to the lowest term. Romance, humor, satire, and 
moral philosophy respectively were their starting point, 
their strongest impelling force, and their besetting sin. 
Whenever they fell below themselves, Walter Scott lapsed 
into sheer romantic unreality, Dickens into extravagant cari- 
cature, Thackeray into burlesque, George Eliot into psychol- 
ogy and ethical reflection. 

I wonder whether your experience here is the same as 
mine. By the time that I was fourteen, as nearly as I 
can remember, I had read all the Waverley novels. Then 
I got hold of Dickens, and for two or three years I lived 
in Dickens’s world, though perhaps he and Scott somewhat 
overlapped at the edge—I cannot quite remember. I was 
sixteen when Thackeray died, and I heard my elders mourn- 
ing over the loss. “Dear old Thackeray is gone,” they told 
each other, and proceeded to re-read all his books, with infi- 
nite laughter. So I picked up “Vanity Fair” and tried 
to enjoy it. But fresh from Scott’s picturesque page and 
Dickens’s sympathetic extravagances, how dull, insipid, 
repellent, disgusting were George Osborne, and fat Joseph 
Sedley, and Amelia and Becky! What sillies they were and 
how trivial their doings! “It’s just about a lot of old girls,” 
I said to my uncle, who laughed in a provokingly superior 
manner and replied, “My boy, those old girls are life.” 
I will confess that even to this day, something of that shock 
of disillusion, that first cold plunge into “Vanity Fair,” 
hangs about the book. I understand what Mr. Howells 
means when he calls it “the poorest of Thackeray’s novels— 
crude, heavy-handed, caricatured.” I ought to have begun, 
as he did, with “Pendennis,” of which he writes: “I am still 
not sure but it is the author’s greatest book.” I don’t know 
about that, but I know that it is the novel of Thackeray’s 
that I have read most often and like the best, better than 
“Henry Esmond” or “Vanity Fair’; just as I prefer 
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“The Mill on the Floss” to “Adam Bede,” and “The 
House of the Seven Gables” to “The Scarlet Letter” (as 
Hawthorne did himself, by the way); or as I agree with 
Dickens that “Bleak House” was his best novel, though 
the public never thought so. We may concede to the critics 
that, objectively considered, and by all the rules of judg- 
ment, this or that work is its author’s masterpiece and we 
ought to like it best—only we don’t. We have our private 
preferences which we cannot explain and do not seek to 
defend. As for “Esmond,” my comparative indifference 
to it is only, I suppose, a part of my dislike of the genre. 
I know the grounds on which the historical novel is recom- 
mended, and I know how intimately Thackeray’s imagina- 
tion was at home in the eighteenth century. Historically 
that is what he stands for: he was a Queen Anne man— 
like Austin Dobson: he passed over the great romantic 
generation altogether and joined on to Fielding and Gold- 
smith and their predecessors. Still no man knows the past 
as he does the present. I will take Thackeray’s report 
of the London of his day; but I do not care very much 
about his reproduction of the London of 1745. Let me 
whisper to you that since early youth I have not been able 
to take much pleasure in the Waverley novels, except those 
parts of them in which the author presents Scotch life and 
character as he knew them. 

I think it was not till I was seventeen or eighteen, and 
a Freshman in College, that I really got hold of Thackeray; 
but when once I had done so, the result was to drive Dickens 
out of my mind, as one nail drives out another. I never 
could go back to him after that. His sentiment seemed 
tawdry, his humor, buffoonery. Hung side by side, the one 
picture killed the other. “Dickens knows,” said Thack- 
eray, “that my books are a protest against him: that, if the 
one set are true, the other must be false.” There is a 
species of ingratitude, of disloyalty, in thus turning one’s 
back upon an old favorite who has furnished one so intense 
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a pleasure and has had so large a share in one’s education. 
But it is the cruel condition of all growth. 


“The heavens that now draw him with sweetness untold, 
Once found, for new heavens he spurneth the old.” 


But when I advanced to George Eliot, as I did a year or 
two later, I did not find that her fiction and Thackeray’s 
destroyed each other. I have continued to re-read them both 
ever since and with undiminished satisfaction. And yet it 
was, in some sense, an advance. I would not say that 
George Eliot was a greater novelist than Thackeray, nor 
even so great. But her message is more gravely intellec- 
tual: the psychology of her characters more deeply studied: 
the problems of life and mind more thoughtfully confronted. 
Thought, indeed, thought in itself and apart from the story, 
which is only a chosen illustration of a thesis, seems her 
principal concern. Thackeray is always concrete, never 
speculative or abstract. The mimetic instinct was strong in 
him, but weak in his great contemporary, to the damage and 
the final ruin of her art. His method was observation, hers 
analysis. Mr. Brownell says that Thackeray’s characters 
are “delineated rather than dissected.” There is little 
analysis, indeed hardly any literary criticism in his “English 
Humorists”: only personal impressions. He deals with the 
men, not with the books. The same is true of his art criti- 
cisms. He is concerned with the sentiment of the picture, 
seldom with its technique, or even with its imaginative or 
expressional power. 

In saying that Dickens was essentially a humorist and 
Thackeray a satirist, I do not mean, of course, that the 
terms are mutually exclusive. Thackeray was a great 
humorist as well as a satirist, but Dickens was hardly a 
satirist at all. I know that Mr. Chesterton says he was, 
but I cannot believe it. He cites “Martin Chuzzlewit.” 
Is “Martin Chuzzlewit” a satire on the Americans? It isa 
caricature—a very gross caricature—a piece of bouffe. But 
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it lacks the true likeness which is the sting of satire. Dickens 
and Thackeray had, in common, a quick sense of the ridi- 
culous, but they employed it differently. Dickens was a 
humorist almost in the Ben Jonsonian sense: his field was 
the odd, the eccentric, the grotesque—sometimes the mon- 
strous; his books, and especially his later books, are full 
of queer people, frequently as incredible as Jonson’s dra- 
matis personae. In other words, he was a caricaturist. Mr. 
Howells says that Thackeray was a caricaturist, but I do 
not think he was so except incidentally; while Dickens 
was constantly so. When satire identifies itself with its 
object, it takes the form of parody. Thackeray was a paro- 
dist, a travesty writer, an artist in burlesque. What is the 
difference between caricature and parody? I take it to be 
this, that caricature is the ludicrous exaggeration of char- 
acter for purely comic effect, while parody is its ludicrous 
imitation for the purpose of mockery. Now there is plenty 
of invention in Dickens, but little imitation. He began 
with broad facetiae—“Sketches by Boz’ and the “Pick- 
wick Papers”; while Thackeray began with travesty and 
kept up the habit more or less all his life. At the Charter- 
house he spent his time in drawing burlesque representations 
of Shakespeare, and composing parodies on L. E. L. and 
other lady poets. At Cambridge he wrote a mock heroic 
“Timbuctoo,” the subject for the prize poem of the year— 
a prize which Tennyson captured. Later he wrote those 
capital travesties, “Rebecca and Rowena” and “Novels by 
Eminent Hands.” In “Fitzboodle’s Confessions” he wrote 
a sentimental ballad, “The Willow Tree,” and straightway 
a parody of the same. You remember Lady Jane Sheep- 
shanks who composed those lines comparing her youth to 


“A violet shrinking meanly 

Where blow the March winds* keenly— 
A timid fawn on wildwood lawn 

Where oak-boughs rustle greenly.” 


* Unquestionably Lady Jane pronounced it winds. 
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I cannot describe the gleeful astonishment with which I 
discovered that Thackeray was even aware of our own 
excellent Mrs. Sigourney, whose house in Hartford I once 
inhabited (et nos in Arcadia). 'The passage is in “Blue- 
Beard’s Ghost.” 


“As Mrs. Sigourney sweetly sings ; 
O the heart is a soft and delicate thing, i 
O the heart is a lute with a thrilling string, 
A spirit that floats on a gossamer’s wing. t 

Such was Fatima’s heart.” 















Do not try to find these lines in Mrs. Sigourney’s complete ; 
poems: they are not there. Thackeray’s humor always had . 
this satirical edge to it. Look at any engraving of the bust Mf 
{ 
. 
‘ 


— 


by Deville (the replica of which is in the National Portrait | 
Gallery) which was taken when its subject was fourteen i 
years old. There is a quizzical look about the mouth, pro- 

phetic and unmistakable. That boy is a tease: I would not i 
like to be his little sister. And this boyish sense of fun never H 
deserted the mature Thackeray. I like to turn sometimes 4 
from his big novels, to those delightful “Roundabout ; 
Papers” and the like where he gives a free rein to his frolic: ; 
“Memorials of Gormandizing,” the “Ballads of Policeman if 
X,” “Mrs. Perkins’ Ball,’ where the Mulligan of Bally- 








mulligan, disdaining the waltz step of the Saxon, whoops J 
around the room with his terrified partner in one of the i 
dances of his own green land. Or that paper which ia 
describes how the author took the children to the zodlogical ql 


gardens, and how 


“First he saw the white bear, then he saw the black, (a 


Then he saw the camel with a hump upon his back. "i 
Chorus of Children: y 
Then he saw the camel with the HUMP upon his back.” 







Of course in all comic art there is a touch of caricature, i. e., 
of exaggeration. The Rev. Charles Honeyman in “The | 
Newcomes,” e. g., has been denounced as a caricature. i] 

: 
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But compare him with any of Dickens’s clerical characters, 
such as Stiggins or Chadband, and say which is the fine art 
and which the coarse. And this brings me to the first of 
those particulars in which we do not view Thackeray quite 
as his contemporaries viewed him. In his own time he was 
regarded as the greatest of English realists. “I have no 
head above my eyes,” he said. “I describe what I see.” It 
is thus that Anthony Trollope regarded him, whose life of 
Thackeray was published in 1879. And of his dialogue, in 
special, Trollope writes: “The ear is never wounded by a 
tone that is false.” It is not quite the same to-day. Zola 
and the roman naturaliste of the French and Russian novel- 
ists have accustomed us to forms of realism so much more 
drastic, that Thackeray’s realism seems, by comparison, 
reticent and partial. Not that he tells falsehoods, but that 
he does not and will not tell the whole truth. He was 
quite conscious, himself, of the limits which convention and 
propriety imposed upon him and he submitted to them will- 
ingly. “Since the author of “Tom Jones’ was buried,” he 
wrote, “no writer of fiction has been permitted to depict, 
to his utmost power, a Man.” ‘Thackeray’s latest biogra- 
pher, Mr. Whibley, notes in him certain early Victorian 
prejudices. He wanted to hang a curtain over Etty’s nudi- 
ties. Goethe’s “Wahlverwandtschaften” scandalized him. 
He found the drama of Victor Hugo and Dumas “pro- 
foundly immoral and absurd”; and had no use for Balzac, 
his own closest parallel in French fiction. Mr. G. B. Shaw, 
the blasphemer of Shakespeare, speaks of Thackeray’s 
“enslaved mind,” yet admits that he tells the truth in spite 
of himself. “He exhausts all his feeble pathos in trying 
to make you sorry for the death of Col. Newcome, imploring 
you to regard him as a noble-hearted gentleman, instead of 
an insufferable old fool . . . but he gives you the facts 
about him faithfully.” But the denial of Thackeray’s real- 
ism goes farther than this and attacks in some instances 
the truthfulness of his character portrayal. Thus Mr. 
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Whibley, who acknowledges, in general, that Thackeray was 
“a true naturalist,” finds that the personages in several 
of his novels are “drawn in varying planes.” Charles 
Honeyman and Fred Bayham, e. g., are frank caricatures; 
Helen and Laura Pendennis, and “Stunning” Warrington 
are somewhat unreal; Col. Newcome is overdrawn—‘“the 
travesty of a man”; and even Beatrix Esmond, whom 
Mr. Brownell pronounces her creator’s masterpiece, is a 
“picturesque apparition rather than a real woman.” And 
finally comes Mr. Howells and affirms that Thackeray is 
no realist but a caricaturist: Jane Austen and Trollope are 
the true realists. 

Well, let it be granted that Thackeray is imperfectly 
realistic. I am not concerned to defend him. Nor shall 
I enter into this wearisome discussion of what realism is 
or is not, further than to say that I don’t believe the thing 
exists; that is, I don’t believe that photographic fiction— 
the “mirror up to nature” fiction—exists or can exist. A 
mirror reflects, a photograph reproduces its object without 
selection or rejection. Does any artist do this? Try to 
write the history of one day: everything—literally every- 
thing—that you have done, said, thought: and everything 
that you have seen, done, or heard said during twenty-four 
hours. That would be realism, but, suppose it possible, what 
kind of reading would it make? The artist must select, 
reject, combine, and he does it differently from every other 
artist: he mixes his personality with his art, colors his art 
with it. The point of view from which he works is personal 
to himself: satire is a point of view, humor is a point of 
view, so is religion, so is morality, so is optimism or pessi- 
mism, or any philosophy, temper, or mood. In speaking 
of the great Russians Mr. Howells praises their “trans- 
parency of style, unclouded by any mist of the personality 
which we mistakenly value in style, and which ought no 
more to be there than the artist’s personality should be in a 
portrait.” This seems to me true; though it was said long 
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ago, the style is the man. Yet if this transparency, this 
impersonality is measurably attainable in the style, it is not 
so in the substance of the novel. If an impersonal report 
of life is the ideal of naturalistic or realistic fiction—and 
I don’t say it is—then it is an impossible ideal. People 
are saying now that Zola is a romantic writer. Why? 
Because, however well documented, his facts are selected to 
make a particular impression. I suppose the reason why 
Thackeray’s work seemed so much more realistic to his gen- 
eration than it does to ours was that his particular point 
of view was that of the satirist, and his satire was largely 
directed to the exposure of cant, humbug, affectation and 
other forms of unreality. Disillusion was his trade. He 
had no heroes, and he saw all things in their unheroic and 
unromantic aspect. You all know his famous caricature of 
Ludovicus Rex inside and outside of his court clothes: a 
most majestic, bewigged and beruffled grand monarque: 
and then a spindle-shanked, potbellied, bald little man—a 
good illustration for a chapter in “Sartor Resartus.” The 
ship in which Thackeray was sent home from India, a boy 
of six, touched at St. Helena and he saw Napoleon. He 
always remembered him as a little fat man in a suit of 
white duck and a palm leaf hat. 

Thackeray detested pose and strut and sham heroics. He 
called Byron “a big sulky dandy.” “Lord Byron,” he said, 
“wrote more cant . . . than any poet I know of. Think 
of the ‘peasant girls with dark blue eyes’ of the Rhine—the 
brown-faced, flat-nosed, thick-lipped, dirty wenches! Think 
of ‘filling high a cup of Samian wine’: . . . Byron 
himself always drank gin.” The captain in “The White 
Squall” does not pace the deck like a dark-browed Corsair, 
but calls “George, some brandy and water!” 

And this reminds me of Thackeray’s poetry. Of course 
one who held this attitude toward the romantic and the 
heroic could not be a poet in the usual sense. Poetry holds 
the quintessential truth, but, as Bacon says, it “subdues the 
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shows of things to the desires of the mind”; while realism 
clings to the shows of things, and satire disenchants, ravels 
the magic web which the imagination weaves. Heine was 
both satirist and poet, but he was each by turns, and he had 
the touch of ideality which Thackeray lacked. Yet Thack- 
eray wrote poetry and good poetry of a sort. But it has 
beauty purely of sentiment, never of the imagination that 
transcends the fact. Take the famous lines with which this 
same “White Squall” closes: 


“And when, its force expended, 
The harmless storm was ended, 
And as the sunrise splendid 

Came blushing o’er the sea; 

I thought, as day was breaking, 
My little girls were waking 
And smiling and making 

A prayer at home for me.” 


And such is the quality of all his best things in verse—“The 
Mahogany Tree,” “The Ballad of Bouillebaisse,’ “The 


End of the Play”; a mixture of humor and pensiveness, 
homely fact and sincere feeling. 

Another modern criticism of Thackeray is that he is always 
interrupting his story with reflections. This fault, if it is 
a fault, is at its worst in “The Newcomes,” from which 
a whole volume of essays might be gathered. The art of 
fiction is a progressive art and we have learned a great 
deal from the objective method of masters like Turgenev, 
Flaubert, and Maupassant. I am free to confess, that, 
while I still enjoy many of the passages in which the 
novelist appears as chorus and showman, I do find myself 
more impatient of them than I used to be. I find myself 
skipping a good deal. I wonder if this is also your 
experience. I am not sure, however, but there are signs 
of a reaction against the slender, episodic, short-story kind 
of fiction, and a return to the old-fashioned, biographical 
novel. Mr. Brownell discusses this point and says that 
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“when Thackeray is reproached with ‘bad art’ for intruding 
upon his scene, the reproach is chiefly the recommendation 
of a different technique. And each man’s technique is his 
own.” ‘The question, he acutely observes, is whether Thack- 
eray’s subjectivity destroys illusion or deepens it. He 
thinks that the latter is true. I will not argue the point 
further than to say that, whether clumsy or not, Thackeray’s 
method is a thoroughly English method and has its roots 
in the history of English fiction. He is not alone in it. 
George Eliot, Hawthorne, and Trollope and many others 
practice it; and he learned it from his master, Fielding. 

Fifty years ago it was quite common to describe 
Thackeray as a cynic, a charge from which Shirley Brooks 
defended him in the well known verses contributed to 
“Punch” after the great novelist’s death. Strange that 
such a mistake should ever have been made about one whose 
kindness is as manifest in his books as in his life: “a big, 
fierce, weeping man,” as Carlyle grotesquely describes him: 
a writer in whom we find to-day even an excess of sentiment 


and a persistent geniality which sometimes irritates. But 
the source of the misapprehension is not far to seek. His 
satiric and disenchanting eye saw, with merciless clairvoy- 
ance, the disfigurements of human nature, and dwelt upon 
them perhaps unduly. He saw 


“How very weak the very wise, 
How very small the very great are.” 


Moreover, as with many other humorists, with Thomas Hood 
and Mark Twain and Abraham Lincoln (who is one of the 
foremost American humorists), a deep melancholy underlay 
his fun. Vanitas Vanitatum is the last word of his phi- 
losophy. Evil seemed to him stronger than good and death 
better than life. But he was never bitter: his pen was 
driven by love, not hate. Swift was the true cynic, the 
true misanthrope; and Thackeray’s dislike of him has led 
him into some injustice in his chapter on Swift in “The 
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English Humorists.” And therefore I have never been able 
to enjoy “The Luck of Barry Lyndon” which has the almost 
unanimous praises of the critics. The hard, artificial irony 
of the book; maintained, of course, with superb consistency ; 
seems to me uncharacteristic of its author. It repels and 
wearies me, as does its model, “Jonathan Wild.” Swift’s 
irony I enjoy because it is the natural expression of his 
character. With Thackeray it is a mask. 

Lastly I come to a point often urged against Thackeray. 
The favorite target of his satire was the snob. His lash 
was always being laid across flunkeyism, tuft hunting, the 
“mean admiration of mean things,” such as wealth, rank, 
fashion, title, birth. Now, it is said, his constant obsession 
with this subject, his acute consciousness of social distinc- 
tions, prove that he is himself one of the class that he is 
ridiculing. “Letters four do form his name,” to use a 
phrase of Dr. Holmes, who is accused of the same weak- 
ness, and, I think, with more reason. Well, Thackeray 
owned that he was a snob, and said that we are all of 
us snobs in a greater or less degree. Snobbery is the 
fat weed of a complex civilization, where grades are 
unfixed, where some families are going down and others 
rising in the world, with the consequent jealousies, heart 
burnings, and social struggles. In India, I take it, where 
a rigid caste system prevails, there are no snobs. A Brah- 
min may refuse to eat with a lower caste man, whose touch 
is contamination, but he does not despise him as the gentle- 
man despises the cad, as the man who eats with a fork 
despises the man who eats with a knife, or as the educated 
Englishman despises the Cockney who drops his h’s, or the 
Boston Brahmin the Yankee provincial who says hdow, the 
woman who callates, and the gent who wears pants. In 
feudal ages the lord might treat the serf like a beast of 
the field. The modern swell does not oppress his social 
inferior: he only calls him a bounder. In primitive states 
of society differences in riches, station, power are accepted 
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quite simply: they do not form ground for envy or con- 
tempt. I used to be puzzled by the conventional epithet 
applied by Homer to Eumaeus—‘“the godlike swineherd”— 
which is much as though one should say, nowadays, the 
godlike garbage collector. But when Pope writes 


“Honor and fame from no condition rise” 


he writes a lying platitude. In the eighteenth century, and 
in the twentieth, honor and fame do rise from condition. 
Now in the presence of the supreme tragic emotions, of 
death, of suffering, all men are equal. But this social 
inequality is the region of the comedy of manners, and that 
is the region in which Thackeray’s comedy moves—the 
comédie mondaine, if not the full comédie humaine. It is 
a world of convention, and he is at home in it, in the world 
and a citizen of the world. Of course it is not primitively 
human. Manners are a convention: but so are morals, 
laws, society, the state, the church. I suppose it is because 
Thackeray dwelt contentedly in these conventions and rather 
liked them although he laughed at them, that Shaw calls 
him an enslaved mind. At any rate, this is what Mr. How- 
ells means when he writes: “When he made a mock of 
snobbishness, I did not know but snobbishness was some- 
thing that might be reached and cured by ridicule. Now 
I know that so long as we have social inequality we shall 
have snobs: we shall have men who bully and truckle, and 
women who snub and crawl. I know that it is futile to 
spurn them, or lash them for trying to get on in the world, 
and that the world is what it must be from the selfish motives 
which underlie our economic life. . . . This is the toxic 
property of all Thackeray’s writing . . . He rails at 
the order of things, but he imagines nothing different.” In 
other words, Thackeray was not a socialist, as Mr. Shaw is, 
and Mr. Howells, and as we are all coming measurably to be. 
Meanwhile, however, equality is a dream. 

All his biographers are agreed that Thackeray was hon- 
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estly fond of mundane advantages. He liked the conver- 
sation of clever, well mannered gentlemen, and the society 
of agreeable, handsome, well dressed women. He liked to 
go to fine houses: liked his club, and was gratified when 
asked to dine with Sir Robert Peel or the Duke of Devon- 
shire. Speaking of the South and of slavery, he confessed 
that he found it impossible to think ill of people who gave 
you such good claret. 

This explains his love of Horace. Venables reports that 
he would not study his Latin at school. But he certainly 
brought away with him from the Charterhouse, or from 
Trinity, a knowledge of Horace. You recall what delight- 
ful, punning use he makes of the lyric Roman at every turn. 
It is solvuuntur. rupes when Col. Newcome’s Indian fortune 
melts away; and Rosa sera moratur when little Rose is slow 
to go off in the matrimonial market. Now Horace was 
eminently a man of the world, a man about town, a club 
man, a gentle satirist, with a cheerful, mundane philosophy 
of life, just touched with sadness and regret. He was the 
poet of an Augustan age, like that English Augustan age 
which was Thackeray’s favorite; social, gregarious, urban. 

I never saw Thackeray. I was a boy of eight when he 
made his second visit to America, in the winter of 1855-56. 
But Arthur Hollister, who graduated at Yale in 1858, told 
me that he once saw Thackeray walking up Chapel Street, 
a colossal figure, six feet four inches in height, peering 
through his big glasses with that expression which is famil- 
iar to you in his portraits and in his charming caricatures 
of his own face. This seemed to bring him rather near. But 
I think the nearest that I ever felt to his bodily presence 
was once when Mr. Evarts showed me a copy of Horace, 
with inserted engravings, which Thackeray had given to 
Sam Ward and Ward had given to Evarts. It was a copy 
which Thackeray had used and which had his autograph on 
the fly leaf. 

And this mention of his Latin scholarship induces me to 
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close with an anecdote that I find in Melville’s “Life.” 
He says himself that it is almost too good to be true, but 
it illustrates so delightfully certain academic attitudes, that 
I must give it, authentic or not. The novelist was to lecture 
at Oxford and had to obtain the license of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. He called on him for the necessary permission and 
this was the dialogue that ensued: 


V.C. Pray, sir, what can I do for you? 

T’. My name is Thackeray. 

V. C. Sol see by this card. 

T. I seek permission to lecture within your precincts. 

V.C. Ah! You are a lecturer: what subjects do you undertake, 
religious or political ? 

T. Neither. I am a literary man. 

V. C. Have you written anything? 

T. Yes, I am the author of “Vanity Fair.” 

V. C. I presume, a dissenter—has that anything to do with Jno. 
Bunyan’s book? 

T. Not exactly: I have also written “Pendennis.” 

V. C. Never heard of these works, but no doubt they are proper 
books. 

T. I have also contributed to “Punch.” 

V.C. “Punch.” I have heard of that. Is it not a ribald publication? 








THE SPECIALIST IN THE PROFESSOR’S 
CHAIR 


By E. P. Morris 


HE changes and tendencies of college life seldom 
originate within the college walls; they are almost 
invariably the reflex of social or intellectual forces 

in the larger world. In the peculiar academic atmosphere 
they may lose intensity and meaning or they may gather 
momentum and take on more significant form, but they 
do not change their identity. A satisfying interpretation 
of them must therefore take into account both aspects, both 
the movement in the outer world, where the originating 
causes are to be found, and the manifestations within the 
college, which may cast a light backward upon the earlier 
history of the movement. 

Of the many changes now going on in the American 
college none is more important or more significant than the 
gradual displacement of the older type of professor by a man 
of a very different kind, the specialist, and none is more 
generally misinterpreted. An understanding of this change 
must begin with a consideration of the causes which have 
produced the specialist and must include also the influences 
which have made him prominent in college life. 

Specialist is an ugly word and carries with it, not unfit- 
tingly, a suggestion of opprobrium; it is for this reason 
that I am using it here, in order to begin with the less 
agreeable side. It is a new word, too; for the specialist 
is the product of the forces which have worked the great 
changes of the latter half of the nineteenth century in 
social and economic and scientific activities. With the 
increased complexity of society and with the extension of 
manufacture and commerce we are sufficiently familiar, and 
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we accept the expert in these fields without question. But 
the corresponding changes in scientific work are less imme- 
diately intelligible, and the expert in science, the specialist, 
needs more detailed definition. 

The advance of science has had two sides. The more 
obvious of these is the immense increase in the number of 
observed facts, the immense extension of the field of the 
known, analogous to the growth of railways or of the steel 
industry. The necessary consequence of this has been the 
subdivision of sciences. This does not mean, as is some- 
times thought, that each subdivision is petty, but that the 
science has become so extended that each subdivision is now 
a science by itself, as large perhaps as the whole science 
was a century ago. Classical philology includes paleog- 
raphy, text-criticism, the interpretation and history of 
literature (with many minor sections), phonetics, mor- 
phology, syntax, semantics, antiquities, history, archeology, 
and a few more. Now, so far as such things are capable 
of measurement, it may be said that each of these divisions 
is as great as the whole science was in the eighteenth century ; 
that is, each would require as many books, as many hours, 
as much study, as would once have sufficed to master the 
whole of classical philology. No ordinary man can be an 
expert in two or three of these subdivisions. A philologist 
who should be told that some man was both a text-critic 
and an archeologist would smile skeptically and be pretty 
sure that he was neither. All this division and subdivision, 
confusing though it may be to the layman, does not mean 
either that all the important things are known and only 
petty things are left, or that a single subdivision is neces- 
sarily narrow. ‘These words, narrow, broad, large, petty, 
are figurative and misleading. The biology of the ele- 
phant is not larger or broader than the embryology of the 
frog. Yet the popular notion of the narrow specialist— 
the professor hard at work upon Terminations in T, the 
counter of particles, and all the rest of it—is based upon 
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just such hazy and erroneous use of words, and results in 
a kind of caricature which is valuable only for emotional 
argumentation. It is not to be denied, however, that, if 
the growth of science had consisted only in the addition of 
more and yet more facts, the work of the specialist would 
have been lacking in inspiration. 

But the accumulation of facts, though it is the more 
obvious, is much the less important side of science; the real 
movement has been in the direction of deeper understand- 
ings, of more profound interpretations. This is at once 
apparent when we remember that the two great discoveries 
of the century in natural and physical science, conservation 
of energy and the origin of species, were discoveries of 
principles and processes, not of bare facts. And there are 
many minor illustrations. Physical chemistry dates from 
a purely theoretical paper of Professor Gibbs; radium was 
only another rare element, until its interpretation made the 
beginning of a new science; the whole science of linguistics 
is nothing more than a psychological explanation of facts 
long known. Everywhere the hypothesis, the theory, the 
interpretation, is the important thing, and science is more 
like a never-ending series of questions calling for answer than 
like a tabulated statement of facts. It is in this direction, 
in the way of deeper understanding of law and more com- 
prehensive grasp of principles and processes, that the scien- 
tific activity of our time is really different from the science 
of the eighteenth century. And our conception of the 
specialist must include all this; he is an interpreter of facts 
in their manifold and interesting relations. 

One other thing should be said as a corrective of the 
ordinary notion of the specialist. Since science is so largely 
a study of relations and since relations extend so widely 
in many directions, the true specialist will find in his work 
the best antidote to narrowness. This is not a paradox 
or a mere denial of an accepted opinion. To follow out 
a network of relations is to be drawn perforce into many 
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fields. The specialist will not be an expert in many sub- 
jects, but he must know how to use the results of other 
experts. The phonetist will understand the structure of 
the vocal organs and will read psychology; the physicist 
will be something of a chemist and more of a mathematician. 
The particular problem is narrow; the knowledge necessary 
to its solution is broad. The comparison of the specialist 
to a man who sinks a narrow shaft into the earth, getting 
all the time farther from the light and air, may perhaps 
serve for the acquisitive compiler, but the specialist who 
interprets is more like a man digging into sliding sand; 
the deeper he goes, the wider becomes the opening at the 
top. 

Properly understood, the specialist, or, to give him now 
a better name, the man of science, the scholar, is one who 
brings the widest possible knowledge to bear upon a definite 
problem in order to increase the sum of knowledge by precise 
observation and comprehensive interpretation. This is the 
kind of man that is now sitting in the chair once filled by 
a professor of a very different type. 

Meanwhile the college itself has not stood still. Of that 
older college no one who was once a part of it, in however 
humble a capacity, can think without a stirring of the heart. 
Its simplicity and dignity, its high ideals, its unswerving 
discipline and its delightful leisure—all combine in memory 
into a picture quite perfect of its kind. But that college 
is gone, beyond recall. Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit; 
its loss is mourned by many a loving graduate, but no 
desires of ours can bring it back to life. For here also the 
forces which have worked the change have come from the 
larger world, from without, not from within the college. 
The elective “system,” which has been held accountable 
for so many things, was too exclusively academic to be a 
causative force. It is now clear that the introduction of 
free election was neither the panacea that its supporters 
hoped it would be nor yet a ruinous experiment, as its 
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opponents feared. It was, in fact, no more than one of 
those shifts by which the college sought to adjust itself 
to changing external conditions. The real force which 
moved the college forward was that same change in the 
intellectual life which has transformed the professor into 
the specialist. 

The harmony of composition which we recall with 
pleasure in our picture of the old college was due in 
no small measure to its perfect adaptation to the social 
and intellectual life of its time. That was the literary 
and romantic period in our history and the period of doc- 
trine and doctrinal ethics. It was the time of lyceum 
lectures, of debating societies, the time of Fitz-Greene 
Halleck and Drake and Cooper, when everybody wrote 
essays and poems and the local paper printed them. It 
was the fortunate epoch, too, of greater names, of Haw- 
thorne and Emerson. And just as Emerson was not only 
poet and essayist, but also, and much more, a preacher of 
righteousness, so in the ideals of the period literature and 
conduct were united. Then the pulpit was still a power, 
the editorials in newspapers influenced elections, and politi- 
cal issues were moral issues. In harmony with all this the 
opportunities which the college of the time opened to its 
students were literary and ethical, and the methods of 
instruction were disciplinary and hortatory. Grammar and 
mathematics were studied for discipline; natural philosophy 
set forth the wonders of the universe; the “De Corona” was 
a vehicle for training in rhetoric, and the “Tusculan Dis- 
putations” a text for discourse upon the immortality of 
the soul. Mental and moral philosophy fittingly crowned 
the whole. 

It would be too sweeping a paradox to say that nothing 
was studied for itself; the truth is rather that the connec- 
tion between instruction and character was then conceived 
of as immediate and individual, and the ideal of the college— 
a noble ideal, surely—was to train and stimulate character 
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by the direct means of discipline and precept and example. 
In a college of such aims it was fitting that the professor 
should be a man to whom direct inculcation of duty and 
personal instruction in conduct should be a natural activity. 
That is, the college professor of that time was in spirit a 
preacher, and it should not be a matter of surprise or a 
subject for sneers that he was so often actually a clergy- 
man. ‘The two professions lay near together; and in the 
state of knowledge and, what is more important, in the 
prevailing attitude toward knowledge, there was nothing 
that demanded of the professor a long technical prepara- 
tion for the work of teaching. He was, as a matter of 
fact, often a scholar; there are great names in the cata- 
logues of that time; but the aims of the college and the 
methods of instruction, though they gave opportunity for 
scholarship, did not require it. The influence of the newer 
intellectual movement was still in its beginnings, and the 
preacher-teacher was in harmony with the ideals and stand- 
ards of the period that had shaped both the college and the 
professor. 

He would be a bold man who should hope to define 
satisfactorily the ideal of the college of the present. To 
fit men for public service, we sometimes say, but the limi- 
tations of that ideal are plain; to fit men for life, for 
living, is quite too vague, and the narrower vocational ideals 
we very respectfully repudiate. It is no inconsiderable 
element in the difficulty of reaching clearness in the dis- 
cussion of college matters that the very aim and purpose 
of the college is at present so impossible to formulate. But 
if we cannot now clearly define our aim, we can at least 
recognize the fact that the newer world to which we min- 
ister is one which places a high estimate upon knowledge in 
and for itself. As in the outer world commerce and manu- 
facture and transportation and social and economic reform, 
all in turn demand a more precise and detailed knowledge 
than was even imagined fifty years ago, so in the intellectual 
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world the standard of what constitutes knowledge has risen 
enormously. With the degree and kind of knowledge 
which satisfied our fathers we can no longer be satisfied. 
And the college in its turn must meet that higher standard. 
Its professors, whatever else they may or may not be, must 
be men who know. 

There is a third factor in the problem of the change in 
college standards which is not always taken sufficiently into 
account; I mean the change in the student himself. For 
the student also has been affected by the change of the half 
century in social and intellectual standards. In the picture 
of that older college the student who sought its instruction 
is by no means the least engaging figure. He came, it is 
to be remembered, out of the simple and rather narrow 
life of the time, from a plain home, more often than now 
from the country, or, if from a city, then from the unso- 
phisticated village-city of the time “before the war,” when 
even New York was a small town in manners and standards. 
He came, too, with expectations and hopes which we can- 
not justly look for in the student of our day. To him 
“college” was the highly-prized and dearly-bought oppor- 
tunity of a life-time, which opened to him the path to a 
professional life and the doorway into the world of the 
intellectual. ‘The opportunity thus presented he embraced 
with an ardor almost religious. His conception of the 
intellectual life was in fact largely ethical and he sought 
from the college precisely that inspiration and enlarge- 
ment which the college, on its side, considered it to be its 
prime duty to furnish. The ideals of professor, college, 
and student were identical, and they were, inevitably, the 
ideals of the period. 

To those who now come into contact with college life it 
is scarcely necessary to say that the type of student has 
changed. Occasionally, since no social or intellectual change 
affects all localities or individuals alike, a student of the 
older type still presents himself and he is still an interesting 
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figure. But in the East the type has changed, for it was 
not to be expected that such a revolution as has occurred 
in American life should leave even the immature boy 
untouched. No doubt it is the social and economic changes 
that have affected him first and most directly. The stu- 
dent who at the age of eighteen enters one of our Eastern 
colleges has already come into contact with a riper and 
more complex social structure than his grandfather came 
into contact with in all his life. This boy in the seat in 
front is the son of a banker and has been hearing for years, 
with increasing comprehension, of the intricacies of the 
modern credit system. This other boy has spent a winter 
in Rome and is a fair expert in numismatics. Another is 
a musician; his neighbor in the next seat is the son of a 
cabinet official and knows more than you or I about party 
struggles and the details of administrative life. In a 
hundred ways the increased wealth and more diversified life 
of our time bring the boy into contact with informing and 
stimulating influences, and send him to college more sophis- 
ticated, it is true, and less sensitive to direct appeal, but 
also more intelligent and better prepared to respond to a 
different appeal. 

Nor is it only by these social forces that the boy is touched, 
though they are more visible in their effect; he feels also, 
with a distinctness that increases rapidly as he grows, the 
effects of the intellectual change. The son of an intelligent 
farmer is acquainted with the work of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of his state; the boy who hears the talk 
of railway men hears constantly of the value of highly 
specialized knowledge and skill. In one place or another 
the figure of the expert is always before him, and he grows 
up into a natural acceptance of the thought that special 
proficiency based upon special knowledge is a condition of 
effectiveness. The boy’s notion of the Pasteur treatment 
or the development of literary form or evolutionary ethics 
may be rudimentary—all his notions are rudimentary—but 
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they form a background essentially different from the back- 
ground of his grandfather’s youth, a background strongly 
colored with the tints of scientific method, from which the 
figure of the expert begins to emerge. 

These are the influences of the home and of social con- 
tacts, the extra-curriculum activities, to use a current phrase 
in a slightly changed sense. They form the sub-structure 
of the total intellectual life, upon which the discipline and 
acquisitions of formal education in the school raise a second 
foundation. When the student enters college, both influ- 
ences are at work together upon him. The larger influence 
of life is the more potent and is ultimately to be the more 
permanent, but the school training connects itself directly 
with the work of the college and is therefore more con- 
sciously felt. At this point the student is still occupied with 
simple training in mental habits and with the acquisition 
of that elementary knowledge of facts which is to furnish 
the material and tools for his later work. In this stage he 
is still, in respect to his school work, not so very different 
from what his grandfather was, and he still needs a teacher 
of the disciplinary and hortatory type. But the years from 
eighteen to twenty-two advance the boy swiftly towards 
maturity. Somewhere in the college course, not all at once, 
but first in one direction, then in another, at different times 
in different individuals, the school discipline and the ideals 
that go with it begin to lose their power of appeal, and in 
their place the young man begins to respond to those other 
appeals for which the larger training of life has been pre- 
paring him. As he reaches this point, his interest turns 
from discipline and acquisition, it turns even from the 
attraction of personality and the stimulation of example. 
The desire to know is awakening, the desire to understand, 
to follow knowledge out to its edge. He shares the instinct 
that has wrought the century’s revolution in thought. He 
is drifting out from the pools of the academic and formal 
into the flowing current of the intellectual life. From this 
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point he is no longer a subject for the teacher of the per- 
sonal type; he must have the man who knows, the specialist. 

In those subjects which are begun in school and carried 
on into college, this change in the attitude of the student 
is as apparent to the observant teacher as the change from 
the boy’s smooth face to the expressive contours of man- 
hood. With a student who has reached this point it is 
useless to continue the methods of comment and drill 
which sufficed for the earlier years. Whatever may be 
one’s theories about the maintenance of a line of demar- 
cation between college and graduate school or about the 
introduction of professional motives into the college, 
experience in the actual work of teaching makes it clear 
that in the later years of the course the student needs 
the analytic and scientific method. The teacher is com- 
pelled to put himself into the attitude of the specialist, 
because only in this way can he make his teaching fruit- 
ful. And it will be the pleasant experience of the 
teacher who shall thus bring into the class-room the 
problems which are exciting his own interest, to be met 
with a quick response of intelligent interest from his better 
students. Like all the rest of us, like the specialist him- 
self, the student of active intelligence fastens at once upon 
the half-solved problem, and is stimulated by finding himself 
brought to the spot where discoveries are to be made. How 
should it be otherwise? The same forces which have led 
the teacher along his course of development have also carried 
the student along a parallel line, and the same kind of 
combination of intellectual and social influences which har- 
monized teacher and student in the older college is still at 
work to adjust the relation between teacher and student 
now. They are what their times have made them. 


If, now, we accept this general view of the supplanting 
of the old-time professor by the specialist, regarding the 
change as intimately connected with changes in the ideals 
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of the college and in the attitude of the student and look- 
ing upon all three as merely specific effects, within the 
college, of wider changes in our intellectual and social con- 
ditions, then some of the doubts and criticisms to which the 
appearance of the specialist has given occasion answer them- 
selves. It may very well be that the specialist at times 
obtrudes his problems too freely into the class-room or turns 
too readily from literature to science. The frequency of 
such extravagances is probably exaggerated, but wherever 
esthetic appreciation and scientific analysis use the same 
material, there is always danger of confusion. It is a 
matter of course that criticism of the teaching of the special- 
ist in these subjects should be sometimes justified, some- 
times mere misunderstanding. In any case, whether rare 
or frequent, such errors are only accidents in the progress 
of a great change, like the eccentricities which accompany 
and disfigure all serious reforms and all applications of 
newly discovered truth. They are without meaning or influ- 
ence and are to be regretted and forgotten. 

Substantially the same answer is to be made to the criti- 
cisms which are directed against the work of the graduate 
school, where the teacher is prepared for his profession. The 
rise of graduate instruction in this country forms a chapter 
of extraordinary interest in the history of education. Into 
the development of this work has been poured a great stream 
of devotion and determined effort. The immediate stimulus 
has been the desire, awakened by increasingly close contact 
with the work of European universities, to bring American 
science and scholarship to a point where they would command 
the respectful attention of foreign scholars. It may fairly 
be said that the endeavor has been successful, and only one 
who is ignorant of the degree of success and of the effort 
required to attain it can look at the result without pride. 
But it is quite likely that, in the intensity of the struggle 
to acquire and impart scientific method, there has been some- 
thing of narrowness and rigidity. 
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Evidence of this has been found especially in the theses 
for the doctor’s degree, which are thought to be too narrowly 
scientific; history is treated as if it consisted of minute 
investigation of petty events, literature as if it were no 
more than philological material. To all this, whether it is 
prompted by a spirit of fault-finding or by real apprehen- 
sions, various answers may be made; the facts may not be 
quite as they are supposed to be, the thesis represents only 
one side of the work; but the real answer is that which 
the history of the movement supplies. The meaning of 
the graduate school is seen when it is put by the side of 
other professional schools and when all are set in their 
proper relation to the intellectual changes of the time. For 
the error that underlies all these misunderstandings is the 
error of separating the history of education from the his- 
tory of thought. The expert in knowledge is neither an 
importation, made in Germany, nor the artificial product 
of some forcing process in our own universities. He is 
in all professions, in all forms of skilled labor. To imagine 
that a change in the methods of our graduate schools would 
make an end of him is to underestimate, almost ludicrously, 
the forces that have called him into being. If by some kind 
of concerted action the universities could be compelled to 
reverse their policy and substitute essays in appreciation 
for scientific work, the only result would be a retardation, 
for a time, in the rise of teaching to the rank of a fourth 
learned profession. 

A recognition of the intimate connection between the 
college and the outer world supplies an answer also, partly 
corrective, partly reassuring, to the fears that the require- 
ment of special knowledge has lessened the emphasis upon 
character, and to the desire, felt within the colleges as 
strongly as without, that professors should be men of 
large sympathies and, so far as that is attainable, of com- 
manding personality. The desire cannot be too frequently 
or too earnestly expressed; personality is at the heart of 
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all teaching and whatever narrows the sphere of its play 
is harmful. But the matter is not quite so simple. Per- 
sonality is a thing of many forms; it is nourished upon 
many foods and manifests itself under the most varying 
conditions. If we seek to define more precisely the teacher 
of strong personal force, the definition is likely to take the 
concrete form of reminiscent description of some admired 
professor of the past and to be connected, if we follow it 
out into its emotional fringes, with regrets for the loss of 
the disciplinary college. But such regrets contain within 
themselves no seeds of intelligent action. No man, what- 
ever his personality, can now repeat the career of one of 
our honored predecessors. We have not their message to 
deliver; we have our own message, not less important than 
theirs, and we must deliver it in our own way, in our own 
intellectual and emotional forms. 

It is of course impossible to determine by any kind of 
direct comparison whether the introduction of the special- 
ist has actually lowered the standard of character among 
college instructors. We see the great teachers of our youth 
through a haze of memory, in association with a golden past, 
and we see them from one side only. Nor are we quite 
in a position to estimate our colleagues and contemporaries, 
whom also we see on a single side and that a different one. 
We may perhaps find assurance in the career of such a man 
as Professor Sumner; he was a specialist, yet in the whole 
history of Yale College there has been no man of greater 
personal force. Such comparisons, however, do not carry 
us far; we must look to more general considerations. Is 
there something in scientific study or in the pursuit of sci- 
entific discovery that separates the specialist from human 
sympathies? Or, to put it more sharply, is the career of 
the specialist by its nature so restricted as to be repellent 
to men of rich and vigorous personality ? 

To these questions an affirmative answer would be given, 
without hesitation, by some critics of the colleges; it has 
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indeed been given in varying tones of remonstrance or 
contempt. But it may be said at once, with as little hesi- 
tation, that the answer is wrong. It rests upon that nar- 
row and unintelligent conception of the specialist of which 
I have spoken above. Science is not mere acquisition, it 
is not an impersonal tabulation. Strive as it may towards 
a pure intellectuality, the personal element is everywhere 
present. There is precisely the same difference in philol- 
ogy as in painting between the mature and rich treatment 
of a subject by a master and the bald and timid handling 
of the same subject by a man of narrow temper. There is 
no such thing as impersonal work; even in safe-blowing 
the skilled detective will recognize the personal touch of the 
operator, and everywhere in the history of science person- 
ality lies embedded. In this respect changes in scientific 
thought are not different from changes in our thought 
about art or religion or the state. All are wrought out 
by men, and it is through the strain and struggle of great 
movements that courage and will and tenacity and intelli- 
gence fuse most thoroughly into personality. And, con- 
versely, great movements draw into their currents the men 
in whom qualities of leadership are latent. For it is not 
among the laggards or among those who have blindly 
resisted the movement of their time that we should look for 
men of personal force, but among those who have been 
sensitive to the new possibilities and have chosen to take a 
part in determining them. And, in turn, personality makes 
itself felt most freely and convincingly through the activi- 
ties which awakened it. Interest in scientific discovery is 
not a bar to the transmission of the personal impression; 
it is rather that medium, necessary in teaching, through 
which personality can express itself most genuinely. For 
no influence of teacher upon pupil is genuine and kealthy 
which does not rest upon the solid basis of common interest 
in the subject-matter of the instruction. 

The perplexities which follow in the train of rapid 
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advances in material wealth and luxury, in social organi- 
zation and in knowledge are all alike in this, that they raise 
anew the question whether we are about to be overwhelmed 
by that which we have ourselves created. To this question 
poets and philosophers have been prone to reply by an 
exhortation to return to the simple life. Certainly, of the 
many exhortations which have fallen upon our ears, none 
is so futile as this; we cannot return and we do not wish 
toreturn. The alternative is that we should be men enough 
to master our possessions, to use luxuries as conveniences, 
to cut a path through social complexities. ‘The summons 
of increased possessions is a summons to increased man- 
hood. So it is also with our suddenly increased knowledge; 
we are newly rich with it and are still in the process, the 
perplexing process, of putting it to use in education. But 
we cannot extricate ourselves by any kind of return to the 
simplicities of the older college. There are difficulties in 
the adjustment, but they are transient. 














EPIDEMIC POLIOMYELITIS OR INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 


By Simon FLEXNER 


NOWLEDGE of epidemic poliomyelitis (or infantile 
paralysis) has been greatly enriched since 1909, when 
Landsteiner and Popper in Austria first succeeded in 

transmitting the disease to monkeys. While these experi- 
menters failed to secure the passage of the disease from 
animal to animal, this was accomplished a little later by 
other workers in America, France, Germany, and Austria. 
During less than two years since the first experimental 
production of the disease many important and fundamental 
facts regarding its nature have been ascertained, and not 
a few of its seeming mysteries cleared away. The value 
of animal experimentation in the solving of problems of 
disease has never been more clearly exhibited than in the 
advances which have been made through its means in the 
investigation of epidemic poliomyelitis. 

This serious malady has prevailed in the United States 
as relatively small localized epidemics,—in Louisiana in 
1841 and in Vermont in 1894. These two outbreaks 
included two hundred or more recognized cases of the 
disease. 'The present epidemic, which has been prevailing 
more or less fitfully in this country since 1907, forms a 
part of a pandemic which has traversed a large part of 
the globe. Prior to it, there is no record of the embrace- 
ment by the disease of the whole of North America. 
Beginning in 1907, the epidemic appeared first in and about 
New York City and Boston, and since then has spread 
throughout the Eastern, Middle Western, Far Western 
and Southern states. Canada has been invaded to the 


north and Cuba to the south. The total number of the 
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attacked is not accurately known, and cannot be accurately 
ascertained, but reaches into the thousands. Since the 
disease was new in many localities its nature was not 
promptly recognized and even the deaths that it caused 
are not accurately recorded. Then the slight grades of 
the affection were often wholly overlooked, and the cases 
in which the paralysis—the most prominent feature of the 
disease—was slight or evanescent were often wholly misin- 
terpreted. This regrettable fact was probably inevitable. 
But now the country is aroused as to the character of the 
disease, and physicians, even in remote regions, have been 
made alert about it through the active propaganda carried 
out by the state officials of health. In many states the 
disease has been made both notifiable and quarantinable, 
so that there will now be secured not only more reliable 
data of the extent of its prevalence, but the public will be 
afforded a far greater measure of security against its unre- 
stricted extension. An approximate notion of the number of 
persons already affected can be gleaned from the figures 
relating to several centres of active invasion in this country. 
Thus there are records in Massachusetts of about thirteen 
hundred cases during 1907, 1908, and 1909. In 1910 
one hundred and thirty cases were reported in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, alone. In 1909 approximately twenty-five 
hundred cases occurred in Greater New York City, and in 
1910 fully four hundred more. In 1910 reports of five 
hundred cases were collected in the District of Columbia. 
Since 1908 about twenty-five hundred cases have occurred 
in Minnesota. In other states, such as Pennsylvania, 
Nebraska, etc., the numbers of the affected also reach into 
the hundreds. The percentage of mortality has in this 
country shown a wide variation. It has fallen in some 
localities as low as five per cent., and has risen in others 
as high as twenty per cent. It may be placed at about 
ten per cent. for the whole of the American epidemic. It 
should be borne in mind that of the affected a part fail 
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to develop the characteristic paralysis at all, and another 
part, equalling perhaps twenty or twenty-five per cent., 
who have shown some degree of paralysis, make complete 
recoveries, while among the severely and otherwise para- 
lyzed that escape death all degrees of paralysis and con- 
sequent crippling remain permanently. Unfortunately the 
last constitutes far the largest class of sufferers. 

Epidemic poliomyelitis attacks children chiefly, but not 
exclusively. Not only are adults affected, but the disease 
is more fatal among them than among children. Infants 
and young children are merely most subject to attack. 
Hence the name “infantile paralysis” is a misnomer. We 
do not possess a wholly suitable name for the disease. The 
term “poliomyelitis” is not strictly applicable, because it 
fails to indicate that the brain as well as the spinal cord 
is often affected, and because it does not describe fully the 
injury to the central nervous system which is suffered by 
its white along with its grey matter. The Germans avoid 
the issue of a proper name by speaking of ‘“Heine-Medin’s 
disease,’ after the two physicians who first accurately 
described its clinical characters. Fortunately this designa- 
tion has not found currency in America, and it is probable 
that the older term, “poliomyelitis,” will continue to be 
employed. 

Epidemic poliomyelitis is an infectious disease of con- 
tagious character; that is to say, it is the product of a liv- 
ing germ or microérganism which can be transmitted 
directly from the sick to the well. Further than this, even 
healthy persons may act as intermediaries and, without 
themselves falling ill of it, carry the germ from the sick to 
the well, who may in this way become victims of the disease. 
All this means that the germ causing the disease leaves 
an infected body in a manner that permits of both direct 
and indirect transfer to new individuals. 

The cause of epidemic poliomyelitis is an exceedingly 
minute organism. Indeed, because of its exceeding minute- 
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ness, it has never yet been seen under the most powerful 
microscope, and hence it is designated “ultramicroscopic.” 
It is not in this respect unique, since there are known to 
medical science several ultramicroscopic or invisible germs, 
the causes of important diseases of man and the higher 
animals. The minute parasitic bodies can pass readily 
through the pores of earthen and porcelain filters that hold 
back the smallest visible bacteria; hence they have also 
received the name of “filterable organisms,’ or, in view 
of their virulent properties, “filterable viruses.” No diffi- 
culty is encountered in dealing with the invisible ultra- 
microscopic and filterable virus of poliomyelitis in an 
accurate and precise manner. 

When this virus is introduced into the brain of a monkey, 
a disease supervenes that agrees in all essential respects with 
epidemic poliomyelitis in human beings. In all features 
but one, correspondence is exact, down to the finest micro- 
scopical details of the injury inflicted upon the central 
nervous system. ‘The exception relates to the fact that the 
experimental disease is more highly fatal than the spon- 
taneous one, so called, in human beings. Because of this 
very exact correspondence between the two affections it 
could be predicted that what is found to be true of the 
experimental disease in monkeys would be found equally 
true of the spontaneous disease in man. One of the 
important facts thus ascertained is that an attack of epi- 
demic poliomyelitis, even when slight, procures an enduring 
protection against a second attack. This protection is 
associated with and probably dependent upon the formation 
of substances called “immunity principles’ in the blood, 
as one of the results of the infection. Now these immunity 
principles have some value, although not a large one, as 
they are now secured, in protecting healthy animals from 
infection when they are transferred to such an animal along 
with the blood derived from a recovered monkey or human 
being. This discovery has opened up a path for experi- 
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ment looking toward the eventual specific treatment of the 
disease. 

The main effects of the virus of poliomyelitis are exerted 
upon the central nervous system—the spinal cord and 
brain,—other organs of the body being far less affected. 
In conformity with this fact it has been found that the virus 
is always contained in the central nervous system, and may 
be absent from the other organs. We are therefore con- 
fronted with the problem of explaining how the virus gains 
access to the central nervous system from without. There 
are only two possibilities: It may enter the blood and be 
carried by the circulation to the brain and spinal cord, or 
it may traverse the direct lymphatic channels that connect 
that part of the external surface of the body embraced by 
the nasal mucous membrane, with the membranes that imme- 
diately surround the brain. If the blood distribution takes 
place, then the entry of the virus would be accomplished 
directly by puncture, say of the skin by an insect, or after 
swallowing or inhaling the virus into the stomach or lungs. 
But if the inoculation is by direct lymphatic communication, 
then the only locality in which the virus could enter the 
central nervous system is the upper nasal mucous mem- 
brane. It so happens that, in the monkey, infection is 
accomplished with great difficulty through the blood cur- 
rent, and much more readily through the nasal mucous 
membrane. This would seem to mean that the virus can 
pass directly from the mucous membrane into the mem- 
branes about the brain and spinal cord, where it develops 
and causes injury to the adjacent nervous organs. In 
monkeys, the virus passes in the reverse direction, namely 
from the central nervous system into the nasal mucous mem- 
brane; and it has just been shown that in human beings 
there is also an accumulation of the virus in that situation. 
For this reason the nose and throat have come to be viewed 
with suspicion as being the places of ingress and egress of 
the virus. 
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A knowledge of where the virus enters and leaves the body 
determines in large part the measures to be employed in 
preventing the disease. It should be remarked that to pre- 
vent is immeasurably better than to cure, even perfectly, 
any disease. Now as we are not possessed of any specific 
remedy for epidemic poliomyelitis, it is imperative that 
everything possible be done to prevent it. For that reason 
the secretions of the nose and mouth, and all other dis- 
charges from the body, should be subjected to thorough 
disinfection, and attendants on the sick should protect them- 
selves from contamination from these matters both as a safe- 
guard to themselves and to the general community. While 
the period during which patients remain infected is not 
accurately known, there is reason to believe that in most 
instances the danger is past about four weeks after the 
onset of the disease, and this period has been adopted as 
a safe average one of isolation. In exceptional cases of 
marked severity this period should be extended somewhat 
in order to provide a greater security. 

It is possible for other agencies than man to be concerned 
with the transportation of the virus of epidemic poliomyelitis, 
but whether these agencies ever operate in causing the 
spontaneous disease is still unknown. It has been proven 
that the virus is highly resistant to drying and exposure, 
and to some other injurious agencies, so that it is capable 
of surviving in clothing, rooms, etc. It has also been proven 
that the common house fly, when purposively contaminated, 
retains the virus alive upon its body for at least forty-eight 
hours. The fly has not, however, been proven to be con- 
cerned with the spread of the human infection; but in 
endeavoring to prevent the extension of the disease the 
precautions exercised should include the exclusion of flies, 
where they abound, and of other insects that affect human 
beings, the disinfection of clothing, bedding, rooms, etc., 
as well as the already indicated strict personal care on the 
part of attendants upon the sick. We may come to learn 
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that other modes of infection than those indicated play a 
part in the transference of the virus of epidemic poliomye- 
litis, necessitating still other means of prevention. At any 
given time we can employ with confidence only those 
methods and measures which are based upon actual 
knowledge. 





A LIVING RATE FOR THE RAILROADS 
By Morre.u W. GaInes 


N°? other country is so dependent on railroads. The 
United States has 245,000 miles of line, 40% of the 

mileage of the world. Its tonnage of freight mov- 
ing by rail is greater than that of any other two nations, not 
excepting our formidable industrial rivals, Germany and the 
United Kingdom. The average haul, about 250 miles, is 
four times the average abroad, so that the 255,016,910,451 
ton-miles of 1910, the last year reported, constitute a freight 
traffic more than twice as great as that of all the rest of the 
globe. In population we have one-sixteenth of the world’s 
total, and one-fourth that of Europe. Freight transporta- 
tion per capita in the United States is thirty times the world’s 
average, and nine times Europe’s. With inland coal, iron, 
and grain, and land-bound cities scattered across a continent, 
we live by means of railroads that we have built. In our 
material development they always have been, and always 
will be, the prime force. The reclaimers of waste places, 
the builders of cities, the awakeners of opportunity, to our 
growth as a nation their growth is still essential. 

Under private ownership the railroads of the United 
States, built and operated for profit, have grown far beyond 
the measure of the growth in other countries, where, for 
the most part, railroads have been the care of the govern- 
ment. Our mileage per capita is five times that of Europe, 
and ten times that of the world at large. Stocks and bonds 
outstanding per mile of line are a little over half the average 
amount per mile on the foreign railways, and the freight 
traffic per mile is three times as great. Rates per ton-mile 
are lowest in the United States, less than half of the average 
charged in other lands. Private enterprise, dominated by 
ambition, has fostered the growth of railways in this country 
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not only in length and carrying capacity, but in the direc- 
tion of cheapness and efficiency. 

More than in most businesses, the growth of railroads 
is based on speculative risk. The initial outlay, in the con- 
struction of a new railroad, is enormous. Once sunk it 
cannot be recovered. The yield of the property in interest 
and dividends is the sole recourse. Years are required to 
develop the traffic, and there is no sure estimate of its 
volume. As every one knows, it is a common experience 
for new railroads to pass into receiverships. Not to recite 
older and more disastrous history, there is at the present 
moment a large proportion of the recent construction either 
in, or Just emerged from, the hands of receivers. To pro- 
duce growth a fair promise of profit is essential. Railroad 
rates that may narrowly suffice established lines with devel- 
oped traffic and firm finances, are quite a different matter 
from rates that will call forth new lines, or important 
extensions. 

Even before the assumption of control over rates by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and by the several 
state commissions, the growth of our railroads had become 
slower, and of altered character. Fifteen years ago the 
progressive lowering of rates that characterized the preced- 
ing sixty-five years of our railroad experience, reached, at 
length, the point where it limited both form and rapidity 
of growth. High rates, where railroads are operated for 
profit, mean rapid construction, new competition, and, in 
due sequence, reduction of the rates. Until the depression 
of 1893-1896, rates in this country, although they had been 
steadily reduced, were still high enough, in view of the 
growth of traffic and the cheapening of construction costs, 
to make it profitable to build. The characteristic of the 
whole railroad era had been swift expansion. 

Then the time of low, limiting rates arrived. Railroad 
growth, while not absolutely pausing in mileage, turned 
from the goal of new revenues to that of operating econ- 
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omies. Capital sought decreased costs, which were certain, 
instead of increased haul, which was now of dubious profit. 
Growth turned visibly from light traffic extensions and com- 
peting routes to improvements on heavy traffic lines. In 
due sequence the absence of new competition has made itself 
felt, and the rates have become more steady. For these 
fifteen years they have been stationary. 

The record of the extension of lines (with the rates for 
which they were extended) reads as follows, by decades: 


, Miles Per Rate per Rate per 
Year of Line Increase Cent. Ton-Mile Pass.-Mile 


1832 229 229 
1839 2,302 2,078 905 

1849 7,365 5,068 220 

1859 28,789 21,424 291 

1869 46,844 18,055 63 

1879 86,556 89,712 85 *1.29¢ 2.422 
1889 161,276 74,720 86 0.922 2.165 
1899 194,336 33,060 20 0.724 1.978 
1909 236,869 42,583 22 0.768 1.928 


* 1880 + 1883 


Except for individual roads, rates for the earlier years 
have not been handed down to us. In 1852 the Pennsyl- 
vania charged 4.64 cents per ton-mile, and the Erie 1.95 
cents. In 1865 the freight rates on four principal trunk 
lines ranged from 2.44 cents to 3.45 cents. In 1875 six low- 
rate through routes charged 1.01 to 1.53 cents per ton-mile, 
and by 1885 the same lines had reduced their rates to 0.55 
cents and 0.94 cents. The roads cited had lower rates than 
the average, which must necessarily include a large propor- 
tion of local and feeder lines. ‘They, however, will serve, in 
conjunction with the figures given in the table, to illustrate 
the progressive fall in rates that continued until 1899. 

Railroads are generally built for their prospective earn- 
ings. The influence of rates on construction is seen in the 
percentages of increase, more clearly than in the actual miles 
of new line. At the beginning this was a poor country, 
and the cost of railroad building, with hand labor and high 
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prices for rails, was great. A mile then involved more 
effort than five miles now. Viewed in this light, the period 
ending with the Civil War was one of swift expansion. For 
the next thirty years construction was still at a rapid 
advance, averaging 8% per annum of the existing mileage. 
For the last twenty years the expansion has been only 2% 
a year, or less than the growth of population. The great 
prosperity of the past ten years has not materially stimulated 
building, although there is abundant room for new lines. 
Low rates have limited the growth of railroads. 

Nearly all the construction done since the days of high 
rates passed has been under three heads: (a) branches of 
existing lines which could obtain a long haul over their con- 
necting rails; (b) important through routes (usually in 
connection with existing roads); (c) development lines to 
coal or lumber holdings, or other sources of heavy tonnage. 
Only in those sections of the country where rates are still 
high, as in the far West and the South, is any considerable 
amount of new mileage, of any class, still undertaken. 

Instead of building extensions the railroads have turned, 
in the last fifteen years, to making improvements. The fol- 
lowing table shows how their facilities have grown, and the 
effect on the traffic capacity: 


2d, 3d, and 4th Ton-Miles 
Year Track and Sidings Freight Cars Ton-Miles per Mile 
Owned-Miles in Operation Freight Carried of Line 
1894 54,825 1,205,169 80,335 ,104,702 457,252 
1899 63,070 1,295,510 123,667 ,257,153 659,565 
1904 84.830 1,692,194 174,522,089,577 829,476 
1909 106,949 2,073,606 218,802,986,929 953,986 
Per Cent. Increase Fifteen Years 
95% 72% 172% 109% 


This table reverses the story of the table showing extension 
of lines. Instead of slowing down, as in the case of new 
construction, the railroads have built more rapidly. They 
have added nearly as much to facilities in the last fifteen 
years as they had accumulated by 1894 during all their 
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previous existence. Nor does the table tell the full story. 
The average capacity of freight cars was 28 tons in 1902, 
the first year reported. In 1909 it was 35 tons. No doubt 
the average in 1894 was below 25 tons, and the increase since 
that date in total load-capacity, if not in cars, has been 
well over 100%. And besides these items of tracks and 
cars, the reducing of grades, straightening curves, strength- 
ening bridges, ballasting and putting down heavy rail, not 
shown in the table, have used up a sum of money running 
into hundreds of millions of dollars. As a consequence of 
their vast outlay for improvements, the railroads are able to 
carry twice as much freight per mile of line as in 1894, or 
two and three-fourths times as much altogether. 

The railroads were not only forced from extensive devel- 
opment by low rates. They were forced into intensive 
development; because they had to cheapen their haul. The 
increased density of traffic that is a necessary consequence 
of accommodating a rapidly growing country to a slowly 
growing mileage, finally resulted, as every one knows, 
in an unwonted prosperity for the existing lines. Railroads 
are preéminently subject to the law of increasing return. 
They have accordingly, while not immoderate in their distri- 
bution, paid of late years a much larger aggregate of divi- 
dends than in the days of high rates. Out of their distress 
they brought a measure of abundance. The passing, thus 
clearly marked, from the era of competitive building and 
high rates into an era of non-competitive rebuilding and 
low rates, has worked to the great advantage of established 
lines and settled communities, and to the disadvantage of 
new roads and unsettled or thinly populated regions. 

During the last five years, and particularly since the 
amendment to the Interstate Commerce Act that went into 
effect a year ago, a new and powerful influence has been 
brought to bear upon the current of railroad growth. It is 
too early to measure closely the effect of the downward 
control over rates and the upward control over expenses 
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imposed by public authority. It is by no means too early 
to review the situation and point out its tendencies. 

In so doing, to be fair, the immediate and most evident 
results of the decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the Trunk Line, and Western, rates cases, handed 
down last February, must be entirely disregarded. It is 
true that orders for equipment have practically ceased; that 
rail orders are halting; that retrenchment is the watchword 
with maintenance as well as with improvements; that exten- 
sions are in abeyance, and that there is no money to be had 
for new lines. But these are temporary effects, the result 
of shock, and will pass. In the end the purposes and prac- 
tices of the Interstate Commerce Commission will be clearly 
understood and fully reckoned with. 

Railroad growth is a matter of interest on money invested. 
The capital requirements for the next five years, according 
to the rate of development of the recent past, will be $500,- 
000,000 a year. The incentive to growth which will cause 
this sum to be forthcoming lies wholly in increased net 
earnings. Contrary to the popular conception the railroads 
are not, and have not been even in these last few years of 
prosperity, operating on a basis of wide profits. Their 
margins have been narrow. If the new regulation exerts 
an appreciable effect on rates or on expenses, it will have 
a great deal of effect on growth. 

The following table, based on operations and not on 
capitalization, shows what returns the railroads get out of 
the business they actually do. It is compiled from the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission reports, omitting duplications: 
Year end- Gross Net Earnings % Net Other % to 
ing June 30 Earnings after Taxes to Gross Income Gross 
*1889 $ 964,816,129  $292,519,084 30 $25,794,090 38 
*1894 1,073,361,797 805,391,315 28 20,855,071 2 
1899 1,818,610,118 409,708,295 31 26,044,996 2 
1904 1,975,174,091 574,128,143 29 49,880,970 2.5 
1909 2,418,677,588 728,298,805 30 78,586,827 8 


* 1889 and 1894 approximated. 
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Year 
: % to “— % to Surplus after ¢ to 
= ° 30 Interest, ete. Gross Dividends Gross Dividends Gross 


1889 $227,380,541 24 $ 71,704,045 7 $ 19,278.538 

1894 281,814,744 26 79,772,895 7.5 +85,841,253 

1899 248,760,382 94,278,796 7 92,719,118 

1904 296,068,447 188,754,286 9 148,691,430 

1909 888,278,154 236,620,890 10 176,991,588 
+ Deficit. 


The average operating profits of the railroads have been 
30 cents out of each dollar received for transportation. Out 
of this 30 cents they paid 25 cents fifteen to twenty years 
ago for interest on borrowed money, and within the last 
few years have paid 15 cents. In dividends they paid 7 
cents in the earlier years, trenching on accrued surplus to 
do so, and have now increased the distribution to 10 cents. 
Since the crisis of the Nineties a balance of 7 cents, out of 
the dollar charged the shipper and out of “other income,” 
has been put back into the property, or applied to deficits 
and general corporate needs. 

Any cut in rates would operate to reduce the margin 
available for improvements. A cut amounting to 5 cents 
on the dollar would impair dividends on all roads of lesser 
strength, and threaten the dividends of the rest. A 10 cent 
reduction would directly injure many bonds, and indirectly 
weaken the security of all bonds to an extent that would 
send quotations down, and make new financing impossible. 
There is, therefore, no appreciable margin for reduction of 
rates without prejudice both to the properties themselves, 
to their owners, and to their creditors. 

Some hold the opinion that bonds and stocks are so 
watered that the payment of the current interest and divi- 
dends is an injustice, and that rates should be reduced in 
spite of the injury to security helders. The equity and 
policy of this position may be doubted, but it would be 
idle to make direct answer. No appraisement has been 
made of railroad property as a whole. The value, on any 
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reasonable basis, is probably measurably near the total of 
stocks and bonds outstanding; but this value cannot be 
proved, in the absence of an appraisal. However, even 
those who hold this opinion concede that rates should yield 
a fair return on the actual railway investment. The Circuit 
Court in Minnesota has recently affirmed the right of rail- 
roads to a 7% return, on values approximating, for the roads 
of that section, the actual issues of securities. As a hypothe- 
sis, a 6% return may be assumed to be both moderate and 
ample, and the following table can be constructed to show 
the theoretical capitalization upon which the railroads are 
actually receiving 6%: 


Yearend- Miles of Miles of Effective Per Mile Per Mile 
ing June 30 = Line Track Capitalization of Line of Track 
1889 153,885 186,627 $ 4,983,909,767 $32,498 $26,708 
1894 175,691 229,796 6,026,460,650 84,301 26,225 
1899 189,295 252,364 5,717,236,300 30,2038 22,655 
1904 212,243 297,073 7,996,961,383 37,678 26,919 
1909 235,402 842,351 10,414,900,733 44,243 80,422 





Average $85,784 $26,586 


The “effective capitalization” is the sum of the interest 
and dividends actually paid out divided by 6%. It has no 
relation to the par value of railroad securities outstanding. 
Watered stocks which pay no dividends can obviously have 
no bearing on rates, while stocks that pay 12% should, with 
equal obviousness, be conceded a weight of double their par 
value. 

The effective capitalization, or figure upon which a 6% 
return is received out of rates paid, is really very low, just 
as it stands, when measured per mile of line and per mile 
of track. It includes, however, several items which, in 
proper fairness to the railroads, might well be segregated 
from the capitalization of the lines as such. In 1909 the 
outside investments of the railroad companies, not con- 
nected with rail transportation, produced a clear income of 
$73,586,827. Capitalized at 6% these investments repre- 
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sent $1,226,447,117 out of the $10,414,900,733 total. In 
1909 also, the railroads, in consequence of the rapid increase 
in their quota of equipment, owned 57,212 locomotives, 
45,584 passenger-train cars, and 2,172,696 freight and com- 
pany cars. Prices for the heavy purchases of recent years 
have been higher, so that it is conservative to postulate an 
average cost of $12,000 per locomotive, $4,000 per pas- 
senger car, and $800 per freight car: at which prices the 
value of the equipment becomes $2,607,036,800. The sum 
of these two items is $8,833,483,917, which, being deducted 
from the $10,414,900,733 total, leaves $6,581,416,816 as the 
capitalization of the railroad lines proper. This figure 
amounts to only $27,958 per mile of line, and $19,224 per 
mile of track for 1909, the best year of railroad history for 
which detailed statistics are obtainable. For any previous 
year the figures would be still smaller. This net effective 
capitalization is sufficiently low to show clearly that the 
railroads are not-distributing 6% on an inflated valuation. 
It is undoubtedly far below the costs of construction for 
the railroads of the country as a whole. It is below the 
general valuation obtained in the partial investigations 
made by state railroad commissions, whether based on origi- 
nal cost, reproduction cost, depreciated cost, or cost including 
intangible assets such as traffic and location. 

In a sense there can be no average cost of building rail- 
roads. Some lines have been laid down across flat prairie 
at $10,000 to $12,000 a mile. Others, like the Virginian, 
with heavy rails, ballast, steel bridges, tunnels, great cuts 
and fills, and excavations of rock, have cost over $100,000 
a mile in cash. Aside from mere construction costs, the 
terminal real estate alone, in which each city calls for its own 
heavy investment, would eat up probably half, at present 
prices, of the $6,581,480,816 net capitalization. Ties and 
rails and right of way do not make a railroad. The general 
cost, which has never been completely measured, is almost 
certainly above $40,000 a mile. 
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The popular impression that railroads are imposing exor- 
bitant capital charges on their traffic arises from the fact 
that some conspicuous railroads pay large dividends, and 
that the total of stocks and bonds issued on the railroad 
properties, according to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion report, is $59,259 per mile of line. The point is lost 
sight of that the overcapitalizations of the dark ages of rail- 
road financing, 25 to 40 years ago, handed down to us in 
one form or another, have been as a general rule punished 
by inability to earn dividends. In 1909, 36% of stock and 
10.5% of bonds paid nothing, although that was (with the 
possible exception of 1907) the most prosperous year the 
railroads had ever had. The net capitalization, excluding 
idle stocks and bonds, is small, and the average of the 
dividends and interest paid is low. 

Still, though dividends and interest be moderate, the 
objection is heard that the railroads are piling up large 
surpluses out of earnings beyond what they distribute to 
their owners, and that this in effect constitutes an unreason- 
able burden on rates. To this objection the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, both in the Eastern and the Western 
rate cases, has unfortunately lent the weight of its authority. 

In any sober consideration of the matter it is much to 
the credit of our railroad managements that they have, to 
a conservative extent, foregone dividends in favor of 
improvements to their lines. The process does not add to 
the burden carried by the rates. In England, stockholders 
take, as by right, the entire surplus earnings. So in that 
country capital account is necessarily added to, year by year, 
for improvements here provided out of surplus. In twenty 
years’ time the interest on the added capital under the 
English plan amounts to just as much as the annual appro- 
priations of the American plan, and in the long run it comes 
to impose a direct burden on the traffic. As a matter of 
experience the capitalization of the English roads, now 
$274,964 per mile, has grown to unwieldy proportions, and 
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the lessening of operating costs through improvements that 
would allow lower freight rates, lags far behind the Ameri- 
can standard. Our practice should not be condemned. 
It is thoroughly sound finance, and lightens, rather than 
increases, the weight of the tariffs. 

Upon complete examination, therefore, of the earnings of 
railroads it is plain that rates are low enough, and contain 
no undue charges whatever on account of capital invested. 
Those who use the railroads could hardly ask a reduction in 
the price for the services rendered. From the standpoint 
of growth, which is that of public interest, the rates are too 
low. 

No case has yet been before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission relating to the general reduction of rates. 
That body has, thus far, merely picked out individual rates 
here and there, and decided cases involving one form or 
another of discrimination. The only cases involving the 
general rate level were those decided against the railroads 
last February on their application to increase their charges. 

These cases were disappointingly barren of facts, but rich 
in indications of policy bearing on the future of railroad 
rates. The position both of the railroads and of the Com- 
mission was futile, and the final result was that of a 
case not proven. In effect the argument of the railroads 
was that they should have higher rates because they were 
oppressed by their expenses and needed the money. They 
were unwilling, or unable, to establish fixed criteria of 
a reasonable return from transportation, and rested on the 
assumption that their old rates, prior to late increases in 
wages, were fair and should now, therefore, be raised, to 
match the cost of operation. 

The reply of the Commission was that the former rates, 
while carrying a certain sanction from long usage, afforded 
no absolute standard of reasonableness. Figures—inaccu- 
rate and misleading because of the inclusion of duplicated 
dividends and duplicated capital, and because of the accrual 
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in surplus both of premiums on stocks and bonds and of 
amounts that would, under the system of accounting devised 
two years ago by the Interstate Commission itself, now be 
written off for obsolescence—were adduced to show the great 
prosperity of the railroads. To the plea of the railroads that 
they were in need, the Commission replied in effect that they 
had had plenty of money the year before; and so were not 
entitled to higher rates this year. But, said the Commis- 
sion, if you ever come to dire want (referring beyond 
doubt to a time when the whole country should be in the 
throes of distress), come to us and we will raise your rates. 
The railroads were looking ahead to a period of lean traffic 
and high expenses. The Commission was looking back to 
full traffic and lower expenses. In fact it had so little 
appreciation of the actual situation as to prophesy that net 
earnings for 1911, now fallen off from 10 to 15% in the 
trunk line territory particularly in view, would be substan- 
tially as high as they were in 1910. It proved impossible to 
persuade the Commission to take any but an academic 
view of the actual facts. 

As to principles, both sides were in error in thinking stress 
a proper excuse, or a period of depression a fit time, for the 
raising of rates. ‘There could be no grosser favoritism than 
to levy on distressed industries a forced contribution for 
the benefit of distressed railroads. It is altogether against 
fair play. The Commission takes but an empty view of 
its own powers in dreaming that it can, by fiat, accomplish 
the salvation of the railroads in an hour of crisis. What is 
necessary is that rates shall be set so firmly on a basis of 
prosperity for the railroads in time of prosperity that they 
can meet adversity out of their own accumulated strength. 
Otherwise rates are radically insufficient. This, in other 
words, is the opinion of Judge Sanborn in the Minnesota 
rate decision, handed down last April. 

As to results, the railroads were not ruined, or perma- 
nently damaged, by the refusal of the Commission to grant 
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the increases. The average annual increment to net earn- 
ings for the nine prosperous years ending with 1907 was 
$50,000,000. The total of the rate increases asked for, East 
and West, would also have produced about $50,000,000. 
Thus the roads were, in effect, petitioning to be set forward 
a year or two in the recovery from the present dull times. 
At the worst the decision deprived them of no more than 
two years’ growth. 

After a time they may get part of the relief asked for, 
not along the lines of the specious argument of Mr. 
Brandeis, who accused them of wastefulness, but from the 
natural fall of costs, and, perhaps, of wages. More they 
may look for from the ultimate return of traffic to its ordi- 
nary increment of volume. In the meantime their earnings 
are unsatisfactory, and their growth is at a standstill, except 
for bare necessities. Rates are too low for the conditions, 
and too low for sound and healthy progress. 

As to the future of rates, these cases were an inconclusive 
episode. For an increase, the burden of proof is, by the 
express terms of the Interstate Commerce Act, placed on 
the carriers. It is always difficult to obtain an increase in 
charges from a supervisory body, constituted at once judge 
and public advocate, and it may be imagined that few 
increases will be granted under the new law. As to 
decreases, on the other hand, the burden of proof is, implic- 
itly, upon the Commission. Such decisions will be reviewed 
by the courts, which will hardly sanction a general return 
on railroad investment below the existing scanty reward. 
The tendency of rates under regulation will no doubt be 
downward, but it will also be, and more strongly, towards 
crystallization. 

In two respects, otherwise than by direct influence on 
rates, the principles enunciated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have an adverse bearing on the growth of rail- 
roads. The Commission does not recognize the costs of 
abandonment and reconstruction, or of non-income produc- 
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ing improvements, as capital outlay, but as charges to be 
defrayed out of income. At the same time it frowns upon 
the undue burdening of present rates with the cost of 
improvements designed to benefit the future. Thus, if the 
reasoning be carried into effect in subsequent accounting 
regulations, such improvements must come out of the pock- 
ets of the stockholders, being payable neither out of capital 
nor out of surplus. Naturally the improvements would 
cease to be made. The intensive growth, the characteristic 
forward policy of the present era, must then come to a 
full stop, except in those infrequent instances where it 
constitutes a clear addition to the existing plant, without 
replacements. 

With respect to extensions, the Commission states in 
explicit terms, that the pioneering must be done at the risk 
of stockholders, and not at the risk of shippers on the 
existing lines. That is to say, not only must each branch 
stand by itself (an object naturally in view in its construc- 
tion), but the rates on the existing lines can carry no margin 
of surplus applicable to its deficits. As is well known, 
extensions are ordinarily unprofitable for the first three or 
four years. The customary method of building railroads, 
the only safe way, and the one followed in the development 
of all our railroad systems, is to make the old lines carry 
the new, and to throw forward the advance from time to 
time only as the established traffic can carry the new capital 
cost. New construction will generally cease if the Com- 
mission contrives, as it may, to put into effect its views on 
extensions. 

The order given against the general advance in rates has 
now been supplemented by the decision in the Spokane and 
Inter-mountain cases, handed down in July, as well as by a 
number of minor decisions leaning towards reduction of 
rates. The principle of the Spokane case was differ- 
ent from that involved in the question of rate advances. 
The issue was discrimination, the familiar discrimination in 
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favor of competitive points that is incorporated not only in 
the present rate system, but in the currents of traffic, in 
the construction of lines, and in the established commerce of 
cities. Although there may be justification for modifying 
the inter-mountain rates on the ground that discrimination 
here is excessive, the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
gone further in principle, and by a rigid interpretation 
of the amended long-and-short-haul clause, has declared 
abruptly for an upsetting of most important and delicate 
rate fabrics elsewhere. The decision will cause the transcon- 
tinental lines an estimated loss of $6,000,000 in net earnings 
if it is sustained by the courts; and other roads must face, it 
is to be feared, similar, if smaller, encroachments on earning 
power. 

Ultra-radical decisions are perhaps not to be expected from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, biassed although it 
appears to be and jealous of its own powers. It is a broader- 
minded body than most of the state railroad and public ser- 
vice commissions whose place and whose functions it must 
increasingly assume. Its decisions will themselves be 
regulated and moderated by the courts. Nevertheless, of a 
certainty, retardation of growth is implied in any such 
general supervision and regulation of rates by governmental 
authority as is now entrusted to the Commission. Hope of 
profit has built our railroads, and keeps them on the battle 
line of progress. But wherever there is an attempt to 
secure the public interest by direct compulsion (which is 
the essence of regulation), profit, beyond a mediocre com- 
pensation for the use of money, or the grudging allowance 
of reward to exceptional efficiency, stands in the by and large 
for an unreasonable exaction. 

There are many ways in which railroads can cease to grow. 
“Economizing” in maintenance, now going on, is one of 
them. They can make the old cars, old rails, and existing 
grades and facilities do. They can lay off men. They can 
cut down the passenger service, usually an expense in pro- 
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portion to its direct return. They can cease to anticipate 
heavy traffic by buying a surplus of freight cars, and so force 
the shipper to wait his turn when the press of business 
comes. They can hold back the building of branches, mak- 
ing the farmer haul his produce a longer distance or leave 
his new land untilled. Where they must still expand they 
can buy a cheaper grade of equipment, build inferior lines, 
scant their facilities and second tracking. In short they can 
cease to cope with the advance in the communities they serve. 
They do not desire this. In fact they regard it as a calamity 
that they are forced, temporarily and in a measure only, into 
this path. The mere enumeration of items indicates suffi- 
ciently well the state of inertia into which regulation tends 
to press the railroads. 

If wisely guided, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has a field of usefulness in preventing discrimination in 
rates. In the regulation of the general rate level, moderate 
though it may attempt to be and little subversive of the 
existing order, its influence cannot help but be injurious. 
The living rate for the railroad is one low enough to make 
the traffic grow, and high enough to make the railroad grow. 
It regulates itself, and has produced in this country an 
unexampled development both of railroads and of traffic. 
The reasonable rate for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or for any governmental commission is based on evi- 
dence of existing costs, existing traffic, and existing invest- 
ment. It is not a living but a dead rate unless imagination 
or speculation in the future enters into it. If the rate be 
artificial, it will not produce growth. A mould can only 
set the form. 

The regulatory system may confer, in the end, the boon of 
stability and heavy traffic upon the companies at which it is 
directed, with steady profits on capital already invested; but 
it will surely visit with blight the companies yet unincor- 
porated, and the growth of railroads yet to be made. 


~_ 












THE PRESENT CONDITION AND TEN- 
DENCIES OF THE DRAMA 


By Wiuu1am Lyon PHELPs 


HE fact that many sober-minded persons, from Wil- 
liam Winter down to those of less distinction, loudly 
condemn the modern stage, should cause no uneasi- 

ness to those familiar with the history of dramatic criticism. 

For in almost every age it has been the custom for seri- 

ous folk to denounce the work done by their contem- 

poraries—to describe it and the public taste as degenerate, 
and to contrast both with some mythical former time, 
when plays were all noble, and audiences discriminating. 

I suppose the world’s high-water mark in dramatic pro- 

duction was about the year 1607, when Shakespeare had 

produced his masterpieces of tragedy, and his giant con- 
temporaries were in full activity. Yet, in that very year, 
in his preface to “Volpone,’ Ben Jonson affirmed that it 
was heard on all sides “that now, especially in dramatick, 
or (as they terme it) stage-poetrie, nothing but ribaldry, 
profanation, blasphemy, all licence of offence to god, and 
man, is practis’d. I dare not denie a great part of this 
(and am sorry, I dare not) . . . But, that all are embarqv’d 
in this bold aduenture for hell, is a most vncharitable 
thought, and, vtter’d, a more malicious slander.” He then 
announced himself as the great living exception to the pre- 
vailing degradation, and declared, “I shall raise the despis’d 
head of poetrie againe, and stripping her out of those rotten 
and base rags, wherewith the Times haue adulterated her 
form, restore her to primitiue habit, feature, and maiesty.” 

Again, in the Dedication to “Catiline his Conspiracy” 

(1611), he remarked, “In so thick, and darke an ignorance, 

as now almost couers the age, . . . you dare, in these 
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lig-giuen times, to countenance a legitimate Poeme.” 
Finally, in the address “To the Reader,” which prefaced 
the quarto edition of “The Alchemist’ (1612), Jonson 
said, “Thou wert neuer more fair in the way to be 
cosened, than in this age, in Poetrie, especially in Plays: 
wherein, now the concupiscence of dances and of antics 
so reigneth, as to run away from nature, and be afraid of 
her, is the only point of art that tickles the spectators. But 
how out of purpose, and place, do I name art?” One would 
think that these words were spoken by William Winter of 
the popularity of George Cohan, rather than by Ben Jonson 
of his contemporaries. 

Leaping a century, we find Richard Steele proclaiming 
that intellectual interest in the drama had vanished, that 
all the people cared about was scenery and show, that the 
stage carpenter had usurped the functions of the poet. In 
the prologue to his play, “The Funeral” (1601), we find 

“‘Nature’s deserted, and dramatic art, 
To dazzle now the eye, has left the heart; 
Gay lights and dresses, long extended scenes, 
Demons and angels moving in machines, 
All that can now, or please, or fright the fair, 


May be performed without a writer's care, 
And is the skill of carpenter, not player.” 


That sounds like a complaint in “Life,” rather than the 
words of a writer who lived two hundred years ago. 
Without attempting any complacent whitewashing of 
contemporary stains, I believe that at this moment the most 
promising form of literature all over the world is the drama. 
Ibsen and Bjérnson, incomparably the greatest writers in 
Scandinavian history, were both dramatists; the foremost 
living writers of the French language are two dramatists, 
Rostand and Maeterlinck; the most brilliant man of the 
new school in Russian literature is Andreev, who is con- 
stantly producing plays; Gorki’s drama, “The Night 
Asylum,” is probably his most powerful work; if a vote 
were taken as to the leading author in Germany, the palm 
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would go to Hauptmann, a dramatist; the best known living 
man-of-letters in Italy, is D’Annunzio, a writer of plays. 
In England and in America, we lag behind continental 
Europe; but I believe that not only is the air filled with 
signs of promise, but during the last twenty-five years more 
good dramas have been written in the English language 
than in any preceding twenty-five years since the death of 
Shakespeare. The names of Oscar Wilde, Barrie, Pinero, 
Shaw, Jones, Galsworthy, Phillips, in England, form a 
brilliant galaxy: and in America, such plays as “The 
Climbers,” “The Girl with the Green Eyes,” “The Truth,” 
and “The City,” by the late Clyde Fitch, “The Great 
Divide,” by the late Mr. Moody, “The Witching Hour,” 
by Augustus Thomas, “The Easiest Way,” by Eugene 
Walter, and many other works by young writers who are 
attracting wide attention provide a combination that should 
fill us with well founded hope. 

With that gift of prophecy that the ancients believed 
came with the near approach of death, Bronson Howard, a 
name always to be held in honor in America, uttered these 
eloquent and stimulating words: “The brilliant indications 
shown by our younger writers for the stage who are now 
crowding to the front, eager, earnest, and persistent, with 
their eyes on the future and not the past, coming from every 
walk of life, from universities and all other sources of active 
thought, are the basis of my prophecy. It is this: In all 
human probability the next great revival of literature in 
the language will be in the theatre. The English-speaking 
world has been gasping for literary breath, and now we 
begin to feel a coming breeze. I may not live to fully 
enjoy it, but every man of my own age breathes the air 
more freely already. Let us hope that the drama of this 
century will yet redeem our desert of general literature. 
The waters of our Nile are rising.” 

These inspiring words of the late Dean of American 
dramatists are echoed with the strength of youth in a 
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remarkable book written by a young man who has produced 
many stage-failures more promising than most stage-suc- 
cesses—Percy MacKaye. If one will take the trouble to 
read this author’s work, “The Playhouse and the Play” 
(1909), one will come in contact with a combination of cere- 
bration and optimism that will quicken the senses. 

For material, the American playwright should contem- 
plate American life: for method, he should go to school to 
the best teachers, and they are to be found to-day in France 
and Germany. The standard of dramatic art on the Con- 
tinent and the demands of audiences are so far ahead of 
America that our attitude should be that of a humble pupil, 
ashamed of his ignorance, willing and eager to learn. In 
Paris, the best classics and the best contemporary come- 
dies are offered to the public every week, in an almost 
bewildering excellence and variety. In six successive days 
I heard performed two tragedies by Racine, one tragedy 
by Victor Hugo, one comedy by Regnard, one comedy by 
Goldoni, one drama by Dumas, one comedy by Augier, one 
contemporary piece by Brieux, and two comedies by Moliére! 
At one of these classic matinées, the best seats in the house 
were sold for fifty cents, a distinguished literary man gave 
a lecture preliminary to the representation, and the theatre 
was packed with high school boys and girls, nearly all of 
whom had copies of the text in their hands, and made notes 
on the margin as they followed the actors’ voices. Think 
of the educational value of such an institution, if we could 
combine it with school education in Shakespeare in this 
country! A plan similar to this was actually carried out 
in New York, but of course it had nothing to do with the 
needs of those studying English. Not long before his death, 
Heinrich Conried spoke of the wide-spread knowledge of 
Schiller’s “William Tell” in this country, because all the 
children who are learning German at hard labor read it 
in the schools. Many of the pupils regarded it as a bore, 
and the teachers complained of lack of interest. “There- 
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fore,’ said Mr. Conried, “I have since four years now 
agreed with the teachers that if they will say to me which 
plays they will read I will give at my Irving Place Theatre 
those plays after the children have read them—four each 
year. I have them at ten o’clock in the morning on Satur- 
days and charge to the children a nominal admission fee 
of twenty-five cents. This year the four plays were ‘Wil- 
liam Tell,’ ‘Maria Stuart,’ ‘Don Carlos,’ and ‘Minna von 
Barnhelm,’ three of them, as you see, Schillér’s, one Les- 
sing’s.” Here is an opportunity for the renewed New 
Theatre to do a similar public service in English. 

Berlin is fully on a par with Paris in the high standard 
of its theatres and of its audiences. I happened to be in 
that metropolis one September, on the very night when the 
Deutsches Theatre opened its doors for the season. The 
play selected for this occasion was by William Shakespeare, 
one that I have never had an opportunity to hear in Eng- 
land or in America, one that so far as I know has never 
been performed in English in our generation—‘Troilus 


and Cressida.” The next night the same admirable com- 
pany gave Oscar Wilde’s “Lady Windermere’s Fan.” 
During the same week the Berlin theatres produced Ibsen’s 
“Lady from the Sea,” Goethe’s “Gétz von Berlich- 
ingen,’ Schiller’s “Die Rauber” and “Kabale und 
Liebe,” Grillparzer’s “Des Meeres und der Liebe Wel- 
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len,’ Lessing’s “Minna von Barnhelm,”’ Sudermann’s 
“Johannisfeuer,” Wilde’s “Salome,” Gorki’s ‘“Nachtasyl,” 
Halbe’s “Der Strom,” Beyerlein’s “Zapfenstreich,’ and 
Hoffmansthal’s “Elektra”! 

It is instructive to compare this with an article in “The 
Springfield Republican,” generally regarded in this country 
as a first class newspaper. In the dramatic column, the 
legend in capitals ran, 


CHOICE WEEK AT HOLYOKE, 


Holyoke Opera House to Hear Some of Best Independent 
Productions—Attractions of the Week. 
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Holyoke Opera House. 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday evenings,—matinées daily— 
Washington society girls’ extravaganza Company. 


Empire Theatre. 


Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday evenings—The Two Johns. 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday evenings,—matinées daily— 
High Rollers extravaganza Company. 


If “The Springfield Republican” regards this as a choice 
week in Holyoke, one wonders what an average week in 
that city may be. 

It is hardly fair to compare Holyoke, Mass., with Paris 
and Berlin; but, learning from a German novel that Boston 
is regarded in Europe as “the centre of American intelli- 
gence,” I was interested in reading the following passage 
in “The Boston Transcript” for March 12th, 1910, the 
height of the dramatic season. This excellent journal, 
surely one of the best in our country, announced the follow- 
ing programme as a list of the plays coming to Boston 
the following week. This is the entire list: “The Travel- 
ling Salesman,” ‘The Queen of the Moulin Rouge,” “Is 
Matrimony a Failure,” “The Builder of Bridges,” “The 
Midnight Sons,” “The Man from Home,” “The Man 
Who Owns Broadway,” “St. Elmo,” “Tom Moore,” “East 
Lynne,” “Foolish Factory,” with other specialties, “Ma 
Gosse,” “The Cosey Corner Girls,” “The Gay Masquer- 
aders,” and “Vanity Fair Company in two burlettas and 
specialties.” 

In New York the situation is much better, and although 
pathetically far behind Paris or Berlin, things have steadily 
improved since the beginning .of this century. If we 
roughly classify all the “shows” into tragedy, melodrama, 
comedy, farce, comic opera, grand opera, and vaudeville, 
a man on any evening between the first of October and the 
first of May, has his choice of about forty theatres. It 
must be remembered that my classification is somewhat 
arbitrary, and that critics would never be unanimous in 
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designating certain plays as comedies, others as farces, others 
as melodramas. On the other hand, it is perfectly clear that 
“Hamlet” is a tragedy, “Sherlock Holmes” a melodrama, 
“What Every Woman Knows” a comedy, and “Excuse 
Me” a farce: under comic opera I am forced to include 
the so-called musical comedies, and under vaudeville all 
variety entertainments and music-hall shows. Taking these 
seven classes, then, the following table summarizes at a 
glance the New York theatres during the last ten years: 


5 2 15 9 4 9 1 23 4 14 
Mch. Mch. Jan. Mch. Mech. Feb. Mch. Mch. ct. Feb. Mch. Apr 
1900 1901 1902 193 1904 1905 1906 8 1909 1910 111 


3 1 1 0 
Melodrama .... 8 5 7 8 

6 10 10 15 

1 4 4 
Comic Opera... _ Say 6 
Grand Opera .. 3 0 
Vaudeville ..... 12 2 2 sw hk 11 


wae 


| eweabe 


i) 
io 9) 


Totals .... 85 82 85 41 389 47 42 ‘ 89 


The above table makes clear several interesting facts. 
Melodrama has fallen off in the last four years, perhaps 
owing to the rapid decline of the pseudo-historical romance, 
which had an enormous popularity in the early days of 
this century. When this form of fiction stood high in favor, 
it naturally affected the stage. It is also possible that the 
public sense of humor, which finally killed it, is responsible 
for the very few out-and-out melodramas that now appear 
in New York; and in this connection it is worth noting 
that the revival of “The Lights of London” in the spring 
of 1911 was greeted by New York audiences with unre- 
strained guffaws and ironical applause. The sudden 
rise of musical comedy in 1903 is a curious fact, and the 
practical disappearance of true comic opera on the American 
stage is a public misfortune. By comic opera I mean of 
course the works of Gilbert and Sullivan, and such light 
masterpieces as “Erminie,” “Robin Hood,’ and “The 
Serenade.” These passed away with the dying century, and 
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a glance at the table shows how few were the “musical 
shows” in 1900, 1901, and 1902. Then appeared an upstart 
crow, beautified with the feathers of the old light opera 
and really resembling it as the song of the crow resembles 
that of the nightingale. This dramatic freak was called 
“musical comedy,” a curiously infelicitous appellation, as 
it usually lacked both music and humor. It suddenly 
reached a climax in 1903, and like ping-pong, was all the 
rage; since that time, it has fortunately declined in popu- 
larity, and if we may judge by the tremendous public 
interest taken in the revival of “The Mikado” in 1910, 
and of “Pinafore” in 1911, there are thousands of theatre- 
goers hungry for the true comic opera. But the most 
encouraging sign in this whole table is the growth of legiti- 
mate comedy. ‘This is one of the highest forms of dramatic 
art, and, in any intelligent community, should fill more 
theatres than any other single line of effort: this has prac- 
tically been the case in New York during the last five years; 
and it is pleasant to see how comedy has risen at the expense 
of melodrama and farce. The dramatic situation during the 
last three years calls for anything but pessimistic comment. 

I do not myself feel that the popularity of vaudeville and 
music halls is in itself entirely deplorable, or that it is an 
injury to the cause of true drama. That it does not inter- 
fere with good drama is clearly shown in Germany, where 
modern plays have a high proportion of cerebration, and 
where audiences are better trained than in perhaps any 
other country: there vaudeville flourishes side by side with 
the legitimate theatres, and most American travellers in 
the fatherland carry away pleasant memories of the music 
halls, where the parquet floor is covered with tables, and 
a good-natured crowd eat, drink, and smoke while the 
performance makes its devious, disconnected, and merry 
march. Indeed I would go so far as to say that I believe 
the popularity of vaudeville has had a stimulating effect 
on the legitimate drama, and in this manner. The pur- 
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pose of vaudeville is frankly to amuse—it has no other object. 
What Walter Damrosch calls the “T. B. M.’—the tired 
business man, along with the minister of the gospel and the 
college professor,—these occasionally enjoy a combination 
of wonderful gymnastics and jugglery, horse-play and 
topical songs, as a relief from the burden and heat of the 
day. They know the vaudeville will be entertaining, and 
if any number on the bill is otherwise, the spectators have 
the blessed consciousness of realizing that it cannot last 
long. Now from the point of view of sheer amusement, 
the theatre cannot compete with the music hall, and in 
Germany they are wise enough fully to comprehend this fact. 
If therefore the theatre is to maintain its popularity against 
this hydra-headed rival, it must make a quite different 
appeal: it must supply the audience not only with an inter- 
esting spectacle, but with food for real thought; in a word, 
it must contain, not necessarily instruction, but certainly 
ideas. Vaudeville, its aims and purposes, should never be 
confounded in the public mind with the drama; and the 
more sharply we can differentiate these two, the better it 
will be for the drama, for the dramatists, and for the public. 
Vaudeville has actually raised the intellectual level of the 
contemporary stage. 

Intensely practical and unpoetic things like cash and food, 
for example, often have a profound effect on matters poetic 
and spiritual. I am convinced that one reason why the 
drama in Germany is so far in advance of the drama in 
England, is because the Germans will, and the Englishmen 
will not, sacrifice the evening meal on the altar of art. In 
Germany the opera and the theatre are not intended for the 
leisure class; they are regarded, not as a luxury, but as a 
public necessity. It is assumed that the audience is com- 
posed of persons who will have to get up at the usual hour 
on the following morning, and do the day’s work. Long 
operas therefore begin at six, and theatres at seven, giving 
an opportunity for light refreshment either before the per- 
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formance, or during the grosse pause, a good supper after 
the play, and a reasonable hour for beginning the night’s 
rest. Furthermore, the audience does not come to Wagner 
or Sudermann soggy with a stupefying course-dinner. In 
England one of the chief and most deadly foes of the drama 
is the English dinner, late and heavy; a solemn and brain- 
killing repast. This matter has often been the subject of 
serious reflection on the part of the theatre-managers, and 
a few years ago a circular letter was sent to many prominent 
London folk, to enquire whether the dinner could be placed 
earlier, or the theatre still later in the night. The letter 
wound up with this question—“At what hour should the 
curtain rise?” A great variety of answers came in, some 
insisting on seven, and some on nine o'clock: but perhaps 
the best response came from Bernard Shaw—“For the 
majority of English plays, the curtain should not rise at all.” 

Reasons for optimism in viewing the future of the drama 
may be seen when we consider three things: first, the literary 
quality of the drama has recently greatly improved: second, 
authors who have attained success in other forms of literature 
all over the world, are turning their ambition and their 
talents toward the theatre: third, the custom of publishing 
plays has spread rapidly, and there is now actually a great 
reading public for plays either written in or translated into 
English, something practically unknown outside of univer- 
sity courses a few years ago. I used to hear it constantly 
asserted that literary skill was neither necessary nor desirable 
on the stage; one must not write, one must build a play. 
One of our chief American playwrights, who has seen a great 
light since he made this remark, said that if he were not writ- 
ing plays, he should not dream of writing books: he would 
be building bridges, or engaged in architecture. Countless 
stage successes have been pointed out, totally destitute of 
literary value, like “The Music Master,” for example. 
But a change has come over the face of things. Out of a 
vast number of possible illustrations, it is worth observing 
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that three of the biggest box-office successes in New 
York during the past season were all “literary” plays, 
“Chantecler,’ “The Blue Bird,” and “The Piper.” 

Second, the fact that so many poets and novelists have 
become dramatists is highly significant. The best living 
playwright in England to-day, is, in my judgment, J. M. 
Barrie. He was formerly known only as a novelist; the 
same fact is true of John Galsworthy, and the novels of 
Bernard Shaw had a select public before he attained fame 
as a dramatist. In Germany, Sudermann published novels 
before writing plays. In America, the late Mr. Moody, 
who had a wide and high reputation as a poet, suddenly 
turned to the stage, and produced a prodigious success with 
“The Great Divide.” Mr. Booth Tarkington, a very popu- 
lar novelist, seems to prefer the theatre to the novel. The 
most successful play in Russia during the last fifteen years 
was written by Gorki, who enjoyed immense vogue as a 
writer of short stories. All these are symptoms of what is 
in the air. 

Third, the publication of plays, which has always been 
customary in France, did not really become at all popular 
in England in modern times until the beginning of this 
century. Now English and American plays are among the 
“best sellers,” and a glance at publishers’ advertisements is 
a revelation. The first man in England to come out boldly 
and uncompromisingly for the publication of plays was that 
earnest and high-minded dramatist, Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones. In the preface to “Saints and Sinners,” published in 
1891, he said, “In the present uncertain relations of English 
literature and the modern drama, an author may be excused 
for having some doubts as to whether the interests of either 
are to be served by the publication of plays whose perusal 
may only serve to show how sharp is the division between 
them. The American Copyright Bill removes these disabil- 
ities, and makes it inexcusable to yield to these doubts. If, 
from this time forward, a playwright does not publish within 
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a reasonable time after the theatrical production of his piece, 
it will be an open confession that his work was a thing of 
the theatre merely, needing its garish artificial light and 
surroundings, and not daring to face the calm air and cold 
daylight of print. And further, if a custom does not now 
arise in England, such as prevails in France, of publishing 
successful plays, and if a general reading public is not grad- 
ually drawn round the drama, then it will be a sign that our 
stage remains in the same state of intellectual paralysis that 
has afflicted it all the century.” 

Twenty years have passed since these words were written, 
and in that time the heart’s desire of their author has been 
satisfied. It is now the custom to publish both successful - 
and unsuccessful plays, and a general reading public has 
been drawn around both. Mr. Jones and Mr. Shaw are fol- 
lowing in the wake of Dryden, not only in publishing plays, 
but in publishing them with highly significant prefaces. 
Indeed, with Mr. Shaw the play is no longer the thing—it 
is a footnote to the preface. Like Dryden and Ben Jonson, 
Mr. Jones appeals from the decision of the audience to the 
literary critics and the reading public. He believes that 
“Michael and His Lost Angel,” a play completely damned 
in New York, is his best work; after its failure, he there- 
fore published it, with a preface contributed by a friend, 
who wrote, “Some comfort in the midst of defeat may be 
found in the fact that the gods themselves fight vainly 
against prejudice and stupidity.” This has the defiant ring 
of the author of “The New Inn”; and its appeal to a higher 
court of literature is interesting. 

Mr. Shaw goes even further: he writes prefaces defend- 
ing the custom of writing prefaces, prefatory explanations 
of prefaces. In the preface to the volume, “Three Plays 
for Puritans,” he says, “The reason most dramatists do 
not publish their plays with prefaces is that they cannot 
write them, the business of intellectually conscious philoso- 
pher and skilled critic being no part of the playwright’s 
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craft. . . . I am ashamed neither of my work nor of 
the way it is done. I like explaining its merits to the 
huge majority who don’t know good work from bad. 

I write prefaces as Dryden did, and treatises as Wagner, 
because I can; and I would give half a dozen of Shakes- 
peare’s plays for one of the prefaces he ought to have 
written.” (For the same thing I would give Mr. Shaw’s 
complete works. ) 

The mightiest influence on twentieth century drama in 
all countries is Henrik Ibsen. If, in Browning’s language, 
we measure a mind’s height by the shade it casts, Ibsen was 
a colossus. With the notable exception of Rostand, the 
influence of Ibsen is discernible in practically every import- 
ant dramatist of to-day. The single fact that he elected to 
write plays instead of novels has been potent in bringing 
about the coming supremacy of the drama. We may not 
all of us like his themes; we may repudiate what we guess 
to be his philosophy: but in art the subject is of little con- 
sequence, the treatment all important. Ibsen’s influence 
on the technique of modern drama is an inestimable blessing. 
He redeemed plot from artificiality, and the dialogue from 
unreality. It is through the redemption of the dialogue 
that we must look for improvement in the theatre. He 
accomplished this supreme result: he compelled audiences 
to hear plays, rather than to see them, and he forced drama- 
tists to write for the ear, rather than to make pageants 
for the eye. The theatre had reached a condition where 
serious people seriously spoke of the spectators at the theatre 
and the audience at a ball game—with truth in each 
instance. 

Tuesday, December 15th, 1908, should be a memorable 
day in theatrical annals in America, for then with appro- 
priate exercises the corner-stone of the New Theatre was 
laid. Although such an event would have attracted the 
widest attention in any city in Europe, there was not a 
single notice of it in any of the great newspapers in New 
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York on the morning of that day. Nor did a single 
important journal contain any editorial reference to it on 
the day following. In 1909 the New Theatre was opened, 
and after two seasons the building was abandoned, though 
happily the project has not been dropped. The two great 
mistakes made by the founders of this enterprise were first, 
the building of an auditorium so large that it was almost 
impossible to produce successfully domestic and intimate 
drama: and second, in not cutting loose entirely and abso- 
lutely from the star system. It was deemed advisable to 
open the theatre with Mr. Sothern and Miss Marlowe; a 
grievous error, which caused an infinite variety of super- 
fluous difficulties. Then the stage was loaned out to so-called 
stars, persons of no importance and lacking all distinction. 
But to offset these two mistakes, the New Theatre accom- 
plished results so important to the welfare of dramatic art 
that many of its patrons can never be satisfied in the future 
with anything but the best. The management gave New 
York the best stock company it has ever seen, and proved the 
enormous superiority of such a system to the dress-model 
star idea. It was demonstrated that a well trained stock 
company could produce plays so different as “Sister 
Beatrice” and “Don,” and produce each in an adequate 
and illuminating manner. It was proved that so-called 
literary plays, varying in manner from Galsworthy’s 
“Strife,” to Miss Peabody’s “Piper,” could not only be 
well acted, but could hold an audience spell-bound. 
Another important result was accomplished. The New 
Theatre, in the production of “A Winter’s Tale,” gave the 
best performance of Shakespeare that I have even seen. 
Shakespeare, through no fault of his own, is generally exces- 
sively tiresome and dull as produced on the American stage. 
But Shakespeare as given by the regular New Theatre 
Company, was thrilling. Another thing brought to pass 
by the New Theatre Company was the improvement in 
enunciation and pronunciation. It was a delight to hear 
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the English language spoken as those actors spoke it. I 
regard the foundation of the New Theatre as the greatest 
single thing that has ever happened in America for the 
betterment of the stage. 

Some bad tendencies during the past ten years may be 
briefly discussed. There is the lust of the eye, which is 
always with us. Adequate scenery is desirable: how seldom 
it is that we see on the stage a practicable door, that shuts 
with a real click! But a profusion of gorgeous scenery 
not only fails to stimulate the imagination, it debases it. 
The love of mere scenic effect has in reality nothing what- 
ever to do with true drama—has no rational connection 
with it. It bears about the same relation to legitimate 
drama as a kaleidoscope bears to a telescope. The Puritans 
worshipped God in a cold rectangular room, not because 
they lacked imagination, but because their imagination was 
so pictorially vivid, that in this bare space they saw the 
heavens opened, and the revelation of celestial glories. 
Whatever Elizabethan audiences lacked, they did not lack 
imagination. Now it would be foolish to insist on a bare 
stage; but I had rather have that than one stuffed with 
gaudy scenery. 

The organization of theatres into a trust has been a bad 
thing for the stage, though it has had some good by-products. 
It has been bad, because in art there is one principle abso- 
lutely essential—Liberty. The trust has interfered with 
the liberty of the playwright, the actor, and the local man- 
ager. It is as though a sculptor should decide to make 
a statue of Mars, and find that a rich merchant had bought 
up all the marble—that he must make statues dictated by 
the art-ignorant merchant, or make no statues at all. But 
the power of the trust has waned, and can hardly be in the 
future what it has been in the last few years. 

Another bad thing for true drama has been the rise in 
the price of seats. An intelligent audience, such as every 
town has in Germany, is of course essential to the produc- 
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tion of good plays. The majority of intelligent people are 
not wealthy, and have to sacrifice something else they want, 
for everything they buy. Now in New Haven when I was 
an undergraduate the best seats in the theatre were one 
dollar: when Edwin Booth appeared, the price rose to one 
dollar and a half. To-day the ordinary price of a very 
ordinary production is two dollars: and when something 
heralded as unusual appears, the price soars. I once paid— 
God forgive me for it!—five dollars to see an “all-star” 
cast play “The Rivals” in New Haven. The result of 
high prices is simply to lower the intelligence of the audi- 
ence, which in turn reacts on the proportion of cerebration 
revealed in the play and acting. Suppose a man, his wife, 
and two daughters decide to see a play: eight dollars gone 
to start with; and what Stevenson happily cailed the 
“leakage of travel” may raise it to ten. For ten dollars 
they are likely to see a vulgar play, acted in a clumsy and 
perhaps silly fashion. And for those same ten dollars, the 
head of the household can purchase not merely one book, but 
a whole set of standard books, which will remain in the 
library permanently, and give instruction and delight to 
the third and fourth generations. Between these two alter- 
natives, how long will a wise man hesitate? 

But the worst thing that has happened to the drama 
during the last fifteen years was the craze for the dramati- 
zation of popular novels. This craze was finally killed by 
the American sense of humor, but it wrought havoc in 
dramatic art during the days wherein it afflicted us. It 
began with “Trilby” and “The Prisoner of Zenda’ in 
1894, and spread like prairie-fire. Every best seller stalked 
on the boards. Forty or fifty novels, already quite for- 
gotten, could be mentioned, which brought fortunes to the 
box-office. Even such books as “Beside the Bonnie Briar 
Bush” were dramatized. Nearly every manager in New 
York kept a man employed whose sole tools were the scissors 
and the paste-pot. A theatrical manager, in an interesting 
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interview in the New York “Sun” for October 14th, 1900, 
said, “Six New York theatres are presenting plays made 
from books, and some thirty more works of fiction are to 
be transferred to the stage during the coming winter 
Fiction writers now work with one eye on the stage, and 
books are being read by actors and managers in the hope 
of finding there material . . . The vogue of the drama- 
tized novel seems likely to continue for some time to come, 
and it will be limited only by the number of popular novels 
that the authors turn out: I was about to say, so long as 
they continued to write novels that could be dramatized, 
but apparently no such distinction as that exists any 
longer. ... I sometimes think that a capable man could 
dramatize the city directory well enough to make it a success- 
ful medium for a popular star.” As has been said, this fad 
was killed by the American sense of humor, which is as 
potent in our country as bad art. A cartoon represented 
Dr. Johnson lamenting to Boswell his misfortune that he 
did not live in our time, for then his Dictionary would 
have been dramatized! The dramatization of a popular 
novel is in no respect better from the point of view of 
dramatic art than the appearance of popular prize-fighters 
on the stage. The same motive is behind each exploitation— 
the attempt to put on the boards something that thousands 
of people are talking about. John L. Sullivan, Robert 
Fitzsimmons, James J. Jeffries, Jack Johnson, Kid McCoy, 
and many other fighters, were paid enormous salaries as 
actors. 

Another thing that requires complete reform in our 
country is the status of dramatic criticism, which is in a bad 
way just now. Nobody really cares what the newspaper 
critics say, because of the suspicion that they are not allowed 
to say what they think. Furthermore, there is no earthly 
reason why a newspaper criticism of a play should appear 
on the morning after the first performance. One might 
just as well say that a review of a book must appear the 
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day after its publication. A well known dramatic critic in 
New York told me that he was forced to write his criticism 
on the elevated train running from the theatre to the office 
of the newspaper. In Paris, there is always one perform- 
ance of the new play the night before the premiére, to which 
the critics are invited; and in addition there is always the 
weekly review of the drama during the past seven days, 
when the critic has time to reflect before writing. Some- 
thing ought to be done to improve the critic’s opportunities. 
No doubt should exist in the public mind as to the integrity 
of the critic, and the newspaper on the day following the 
play should contain simply a truthful statement of the 
drama’s reception by the audience, with an announcement 
that an extended review would appear later. 

It is fortunate that among contemporary dramatists in 
Europe and America we have not only writers of real dis- 
tinction, but that the stage of to-day claims one man of 
transcendent genius—Edmond Rostand. Unless all esti- 
mates of work done in our own day are absolutely worth- 
less, Edmond Rostand must be saluted with the reverence 
justly paid to a man of the highest creative powers. It 
is easy to laugh at the excitement over “Chantecler”; it 
is easy to sneer at it as wonderful advertising. The tre- 
mendously important fact remains that the announcement 
of the first night of this play was the leading feature in 
the news of the world. The people in Paris forgot the 
devastating floods, and the people in America forgot the 
market. Here is a drama that has no concern with the 
world’s great staples of conversation—politics, war, and 
money. Here is a drama making no temporary or oppor- 
tune appeal. Here is a drama known in advance to be 
nothing but a pure work of art. And yet in every city 
of the world, and in thousands of villages, it loomed up as 
the foremost fact. On the morning following the first night 
of this play in Paris, a newspaper in Butte, Montana, for 
instance, devoted the entire first page to “Chantecler”’! 








THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL 
By Henry Barrett LEARNED 


RUDE postal arrangements for the benefit of the 
king and his court existed in England from the 
early part of the sixteenth century. These were 

under the direction of an official known as Master of the 
Posts. In the seventeenth century the postal service was 
organized for the convenience of the more general public. 
It was administered by one or more persons—a Postmaster- 
General and his deputies—who acted under the supervision 
of one of the Secretaries of State. In 1710 an Act of Queen 
Anne introduced uniformity and consistency into an admin- 
istration that had been hitherto crude and poorly arranged. 
It was clearly designed to bring the distant parts of the 
realm and the colonies into closer touch with the central 
government in London. From 1710 to 1828 there were as 
a rule two English Postmasters-General. 

In colonial America there is very slight evidence of post- 
roads and offices until the second half of the seventeenth 
century. ‘True, Massachusetts as early as 1689 and New 
Netherlands in 1657 made certain regulations for the pur- 
pose of securing the proper and safe transmission and 
delivery of letters “coming from beyond the seas, or 
sent thither.” Moreover, we are safe in surmising that such 
off-shoots from the parent colony as the settlements on the 
Connecticut River, and Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations were a means of enforcing the need of occasional 
communication, and so tended to encourage the establish- 
ment of at least a crude system of roads. About 1672 efforts 
were made to arrange postal communication between Boston 
and New York. Although not at first successful, these 
efforts mark the real beginnings of domestic postal. service 
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in the colonies. Other colonies followed the examples of 
New York and Massachusetts, or were induced by their 
own particular needs to organize some sort of system for 
transmitting letters from place to place, so that by 1689 
at latest the subject had been widely discussed, and here and 
there actual plans were being carried out with some degree 
of success. Attempts on the part of the home-government 
after 1660 to consolidate the colonies certainly had a ten- 
dency to foster a general plan for post-roads and offices 
which should include most of the colonies within its range. 
Moreover, men like Governor Dongan of New York, Sir 
Edmund Andros, Lord Cornbury, and William Penn, all 
showed an active interest in making the movement effective. 

Early in the last decade of the century a certain Thomas 
Neale, Master of the English Mint from 1679 to 1699, 
obtained a patent from William and Mary which granted to 
him or to his executors and assignees for a period of twenty- 
one years the right to establish a post “for the conveying 
of letters within or between Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
New York, New England, East and West Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and northward as far as our dominions reach in 
America.” Neale and his successors likewise had the power 
to nominate fit officers in the colonies to carry out the 
details of the service—the arrangement of offices, roads, 
postal rates, and other matters essential to the efficacy of the 
plan. This patent, dated at Westminster, February 17, 
1692, was the means of instituting the first royal intercolo- 
nial post in the American colonies. In the following April, 
Neale nominated and the English Postmasters-General 
appointed Andrew Hamilton as manager of the General 
Post-Office in America, thus arranging for an officer who 
served as deputy Postmaster-General. Many of the col- 
onies—notably New York and New Jersey—did their best 
to aid the measure. And although the organization limped 
along for some years, involving Neale in debt, it seems prob- 
able that ‘it was useful to the colonies and that it had 
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attained some degree of success by the time that the Act of 
Queen Anne, already referred to, went into effect. 

Thomas Neale was a character of no great prominence 
in England. He was for many years a favorite at court. 
As early as June 20, 1664 he was noticed in Pepys’s “Diary”; 
and thirty years later he fell under the observant eye of 
John Evelyn, who had something to say about his busi- 
ness ventures and money-making schemes. He probably 
belonged to the class of confirmed office-holders and was a 
“determined and adventurous speculator, quick to seize any 
opportunity for personal profit.” There is not as yet the 
slightest evidence that he ever came to America; but his 
patent and the resulting postal organization form an inter- 
esting commentary on his life, and certainly marked an epoch 
in the history of an American institution. 

Neale’s experiment did not prove remunerative. In fact, 
after a few years he found himself without resources; and 
shortly before his death, deeply in debt, he assigned his 
interests to Hamilton and an Englishman by the name of 
West, to both of whom he owed money. In the spring 
of 1708 Andrew Hamilton died, and for three or four 
years his widow and West together seem to have managed 
the posts. By 1706 Mrs. Hamilton and West urged 
that the patent, which still had seven and a half years 
to run, might be extended for another term of twenty-one 
years. But the English Postmasters-General, Cotton and 
Frankland, objected to the proposition, and favored the pur- 
chase of the patent by the home government. This accord- 
ingly was done in 1707, and the American postal service 
became thereby vested in the Crown. John Hamilton, son 
of Andrew, was appointed to his father’s old place of deputy 
Postmaster-General, and retained it until 1722, when he 
resigned. 

The Act of 1710 which reorganized the English Post- 
Office, although it was partly arranged in order to provide 
a war revenue, represented a phase of the general policy of 
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William and Mary and their immediate successors to 
exercise their prerogative over various colonial matters. 
The Act involved the control in America of a deputy Post- 
master-General; yet it was not necessary for a while to dis- 
turb John Hamilton in his position. From the time of the 
sale of the old patent in 1707, he had been under direction of 
the Crown authorities. It is perhaps worth noting that 
there was no express statement in the Act directly referring 
to an American official; but frequent allusions to “her 
Majesty’s Postmaster-General . . . and his Deputy and 
Deputies by him thereunto sufficiently authorized” gave 
clear legal basis for an American appointment. The “chief 
letter office” in the colonies was designated to be at New 
York. There was naturally some objection to the Act as a 
measure of taxation on account of its explicit terms about 
the postage. The people of Virginia, for example, objected 
to the rates as a kind of tax which should have had the 
consent of their own General Assembly. But the Act was 
designed only ineidentally to produce revenue; it was pri- 
marily intended to bring the colonies into closer relations 
with the home-government, although it could hardly help 
bringing them into closer union among themselves. 
Numerous colonists held the office of deputy Postmaster- 
General in America; but quite the most capable as well 
as the most distinguished occupant before the Revolution 
was Benjamin Franklin. He made the colonial service not 
only efficient, but also lucrative. It was said to have eventu- 
ally yielded to England a regular annual income of £3,000 
sterling. Appointed to the office in 1753, Franklin was 
dismissed in 1774 as one result of the dramatic and scath- 
ing invective directed against him by Solicitor-General Wed- 
derburn before the Committee of the Privy Council—an 
attack upon him for the part he had taken in procuring 
and making public the letters of Hutchinson and Oliver, 
which were supposed to be distinctly slurring on colonial 
men and measures. This bitter attack, followed by Frank- 
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lin’s ignominious dismissal from office, aroused the American 
colonists to a high pitch of feeling against the English gov- 
ernment, and induced them under what they regarded as 
the pressure of necessity to turn to the creation of an inde- 
pendent or so-called constitutional American Post-Office. 

All through the early part of 1774 William Goddard, an 
energetic printer and newspaper editor of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, worked hard to organize an American postal 
establishment independent of England. His plan, although 
clearly against the statute of 1710, met with very general 
encouragement. Various colonial Assemblies approved it. 
Moreover, it commended itself to several of the delegates 
to the First Continental Congress. There can be no doubt 
that Goddard’s efforts were influential in bringing about the 
first formal action in the matter, which Congress took on 
July 26, 1775. On that day it was determined “That a 
Postmaster-General be appointed for the United Colonies, 
who shall hold his office at Philadelphia, and shall be allowed 
a salary of a thousand dollars per annum for himself.” To 
fill the position thus created, Franklin was unanimously 
chosen on the same day. - This action marked the true begin- 
ning of an independent postal service under the direct control 
of the central Continental government. 

Throughout the period of the war there were obvious 
difficulties in the way of any successful postal organization. 
These difficulties of various kinds, but largely of an admin- 
istrative nature, can be traced by means of rather scanty 
entries in the “Journals” of Congress. It is enough to 
say that the Post-Office, like other administrative work, was 
managed through committees of Congress, although it was 
probably true that considerable freedom of direction had 
to be left to the Postmaster-General himself. Franklin 
went to France in 1776, the year following his appoint- 
ment. His place as Postmaster-General was taken by his 
son-in-law, Richard Bache. Bache in turn was followed 
early in 1782 by Ebenezer Hazard, who retained the posi- 
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tion until Washington named his successor under the new 
government in the autumn of 1789. It was certainly natural 
that the three holders of the office from 1775 to 1789 should 
have come from Pennsylvania, so well suited from her geo- 
graphical position for administrative work that involved the 
interests of the thirteen communities. In October, 1782, 
a new ordinance—the result of experience and of an effort 
on the part of Congress to combine various scattered recom- 
mendations which had been offered from time to time—was 
formulated with rather exceptional care. This October 
ordinance remained the fundamental law of the postal organ- 
ization until September, 1789. 

From the standpoint of 1789 the postal organization had 
already proved to be a vital factor in helping to unite the 
colonies and the states which were formed during the Revo- 
lutionary epoch. The roots of the organization extended 
farther back into colonial times than those of any central 
institution for administrative purposes. In fact it must have 
gradually assumed many of the characteristic features of 
an executive department from the days when under Neale’s 
patent it had begun to be generally useful. It was not 
strange that the proper readjustment of the postal service 
under the new government took time to work out. On the 
other hand, the Post-Office as a rather distinctively business 
or administrative organization as distinguished from those 
political organizations like the Treasury and the Depart- 
ment of State on which the very life of the nation depended, 
could be safely conducted, for a time at any rate, on the 
basis which the Congress of the Confederation had provided. 

On September 9, 1789, the House of Representatives 
proposed to continue postal arrangements on the basis of 
the old ordinances—“according to the rules and regulations 
prescribed by the ordinances and resolutions of the late Con- 
gress.” The Senate was disinclined to accept this sugges- 
tion, but it went no farther than to draw up a bill which 
provided for the temporary establishment of a Post-Office. 
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This was finally passed and became the law with President 
Washington’s approval on September 22. Three days later 
Washington sent the name of Samuel Osgood to the Senate 
as first Postmaster-General under the Constitution. The 
nomination was ratified on the following day; and Osgood 
entered upon his duties at once. The first Postmaster-Gen- 
eral was a man of education and experience. Graduating 
at Harvard College in 1770, he served as an officer during 
the early days of the Revolutionary War, and subsequently 
took an active part in framing the Constitution of Massa- 
chusetts. He was elected to the Massachusetts Senate, but 
soon went to the Continental Congress. There, after years 
of service, he was chosen in 1785 as one of the three Treasury 
Commissioners—offices that he and his two colleagues had 
recently surrendered in order to make way for Hamilton, 
the new Secretary of the Treasury. 

There is abundant evidence to show that the temporary 
arrangement of the postal organization was regarded at 
the time as far from satisfactory. Energy in its administra- 
tion was lacking. Revenues were small. In the first four 
annual messages of Washington the need of adequate legal 
provision for the postal service was regularly brought to 
the attention of Congress; but that body, while by no means 
inclined to disregard the subject, was occupied with matters 
of more immediate importance. At length, after several 
temporary measures had been provided, a bill was signed 
by Washington on May 8, 1794, which formed the first ade- 
quate legal and working basis for a permanent national Post- 
Office as a settled establishment. If the statutes which apply 
to the postal organization over the first forty years of its 
existence under the Constitution are closely observed, it will 
be discovered, however, that the term “Department” was 
not used to characterize it for many years after 1789. At 
the outset the Postmaster-General was, in the eyes of the 
law, an official in charge of the “Post-Office.” At least as 
early as 1810 the postal organization was definitely termed 
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the “Post-Office Establishment.” The phrase “Post-Office 


Department” may be found in the statute law of Monroe’s 
administration. Finally, in the matter of legal phraseology, 
attention may be called to the fact that the Post-Office 
Department was not termed an “Executive Department” 
until the revision of the statutes in 1873. This last matter 
is worth a moment’s attention. 

Soon after the close of the Civil War, Congress had forced 
upon it the task of revising, consolidating, and amend- 
ing the statutes relating to the Post-Office Department. 
Over a period of several years the subject was carefully con- 
sidered until the law of June 8, 1872—the most elaborate 
statute in the legal history of the organization—was enacted. 
Curiously enough there was no reference in the entire Act 
to the Department as being reckoned in terms “Executive,” 
although for years the Postmaster-General had been a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. In the following year the first edition 
of the Revised Statutes was prepared. The edition was 
approved by President Grant on June 22, 1874. There the 
language was for the first time explicit: “There shall be 
at the seat of Government an Executive Department to 
be known as the Post-Office Department.” It is probable 
that the failure to characterize the Department as “Execu- 
tive” in 1872 was a mere oversight, and that the Post- 
Office Department was an Executive Department by virtue 
of construction rather than express legislation before the 
law of 1874 actually termed it “Executive.” 

Turning back to the early years of the postal organi- 
zation, it is clear from the debates in 1791 that there was 
at that time some fear of the executive power acquiring an 
influence over the Post-Office. There was an impression 
that the postal-service, penetrating into all parts of the 
country, might somehow prove to be a dangerous political 
instrument if it should come under the control of ambi- 
tious or unscrupulous Presidents or Postmasters-General. 
“Through the medium of the post-office,” remarked Repre- 
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sentative Thomas Hartley of Pennsylvania, “a weighty 
influence may be obtained by the Executive; this is guarded 
against in England by prohibiting officers in the Post-Office 
Department from interfering in elections.” On the same 
occasion, Vining of Delaware expressed the hope that the 
President would be given no power in the business of 
establishing offices. To a good President, he argued, such 
power would be a burden. To an unscrupulous President, 
on the other hand, it would be dangerous “in those places 
only where his interests would be promoted.” By removing 
officers of long standing, such a man could “harass those 
he might suppose inimical to his ambitious views.” 
According to the original Act of September 22, 1789, the 
Postmaster-General was “to be subject to the direction of 
the President of the United States in performing the duties 
of his office.” ‘This provision placed the officer from the 
outset within the range of executive control. But it should 
be observed that it implied that the President might deter- 
mine various matters about which the law was silent, in 
accordance with his own judgment. It was Jefferson’s 
opinion that postal affairs would come under the general 
supervision of the Secretary of State inasmuch as the State 
Department was intended to include many matters of a 
domestic nature. President Washington, however, adopted 
a different view. ‘The Post-Office (as a branch of the Reve- 
nue),” he wrote to Secretary Jefferson on October 20, 1792, 
“was annexed to the Treasury in the time of Mr. Osgood; 
and when Colonel Pickering was appointed thereto, he was 
informed, as appears by my letter to him dated the 29th day 
of August, 1791, that he was to consider it in that light.” 
This explains why the first and only annual report of Post- 
master-General Osgood was addressed in 1790 to Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Treasury. But it should also be observed 
that the theory of the Post-Office as part of the revenue 
system was in accord with that of the English Government, 
and was favored and acted upon by the American Congress. 
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The evidence of the early laws proved clearly that Con- 
gress regarded it as a duty to keep close watch of the postal 
organization as a factor in the revenue system of the govern- 
ment. The Postmaster-General’s practice of making an 
annual report on the condition and needs of his Depart- 
ment to the President, familiar enough to-day, originated in 
an apparently casual way under President Monroe. John 
Quincy Adams left this slight piece of evidence as a record 
of the origin of the custom. Commenting on Postmaster- 
General John McLean—the official whom he had reap- 
pointed at the beginning of his term in March, 1825, but 
who had served in the place under President Monroe— 
Adams wrote: “I desired him to make me a report upon the 
concerns of the Department, which has been usual yearly 
since he came into the Post-Office [in 1823]. It had not 
heretofore been customary, but the practice was introduced 
within these few years by Mr. Monroe, and appears to be 
much approved.” The practice, it would seem reasonable to 
conclude, indicated at the time of its origin an increasing per- 
ception on the part of Monroe of the desirability of a more 
intimate knowledge of administrative needs, as well perhaps 
as a purpose to strengthen his power of directing the admin- 
istration of an official whose work was becoming daily of 
greater importance to the government. At any rate, from 
Monroe’s day to this the practice has been followed and 
amounts to an established custom. 

The four Postmasters-General who succeeded Samuel 
Osgood—reckoning from Osgood’s retirement in August, 
1791, to July, 1823—-were men of no very marked distinction, 
with the single exception of Timothy Pickering. As a rule 
they had had college educations, were lawyers by training, 
and had attained to some degree of political prominence in 
their various local communities or states before they were 
summoned to take charge of the national postal establishment. 
But Monroe’s choice of John McLean in 1823 brought to 
the head of the establishment as sixth Postmaster-General a 
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young man of large ability and of positive merits as an 
organizer. In fact McLean was the first really remarkable 
figure in the history of the office since 1789. Although a 
native of New Jersey, McLean came to Washington from 
Ohio, where he had won a high reputation as a lawyer. In 
1812, at the age of twenty-seven, he was sent to Congress 
from Cincinnati. Later he was elected a judge of the Ohio 
Supreme Court, a position which he resigned in 1822 for 
the sake of becoming Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. This latter place as well as the Postmaster-General- 
ship he probably owed to his friendship with John C. Cal- 
houn, Secretary of War in Monroe’s Cabinet. McLean 
acted as Postmaster-General for nearly six years (1823- 
1829). When he died in April, 1861, he had served for 
more than thirty years as an Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. A consistent opponent to the exten- 
sion of slavery, he made himself particularly well known to 
men of anti-slavery views by the circumstances of his opinion 
in the Dred Scott case in 1857, when he dissented along with 
his colleague, Justice Benjamin R. Curtis, from the decision 
rendered at that time by Chief-Justice Taney. On the eve 
of President Adams’s administration he had been suggested 
as fitted for a cabinet position. Though he was acting on the 
Supreme Court bench, President Tyler, in September, 1841, 
nominated him as Secretary of War. The Senate confirmed 
the nomination without delay; and he was actually commis- 
sioned to the office. But he declined the appointment. He 
was not merely among the list of men “mentioned” for the 
Presidency many times between 1830 and 1860. The Anti- 
Masonic party in 1830 intended to nominate Judge McLean 
as their candidate for the office of President, but were 
obliged finally to agree upon William Wirt. In 1835 the 
Ohio Legislature named McLean for President. In the 
Whig convention of 1848 he received two votes for Presi- 
dent on the first ballot. Again in 1856 he was considered 
as an eligible candidate by the American party; and finally 
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his name appeared on the first three ballots taken at the Chi- 
cago convention which distinguished itself by nominating on 
the fourth ballot Abraham Lincoln. By that time he was 
of course too old to be considered seriously for the burden- 
some position of President, for he had already passed his 
seventy-fifth birthday. 

McLean’s years spent in Washington at the head of the 
postal administration were full of activity and accomplish- 
ment. At that time he impressed his contemporaries, not- 
ably John Quincy Adams and Edward Everett, as a man 
of force and ability. From the outset, he was considered as 
the social if not the intellectual equal of such men as Cal- 
houn, Wirt, and others high in administrative circles. 
Shortly before his inauguracion as President, Secretary of 
State Adams and his wife dined at McLean’s house in 
Georgetown. And later President Adams was on terms of 
familiar intimacy with his Postmaster-General, consulting 
him about many matters which concerned the postal service. 
On the more general features of McLean’s work as 
Postmaster-General, Adams’s “Memoirs” are particularly 
enlightening. “Mr. McLean has greatly improved the con- 
dition of the Post-Office Department,” commented the 
President on October 23, 1827, . . . “and is perhaps the 
most efficient officer that has been in that place. But it 
is a place of more patronage and personal influence than 
those of all the other heads of Departments put together.” 
About a month later Adams remarked: “This officer, who 
came into that place in 1823, has given great satisfaction in 
the administration of it. For three or four years before, 
it had been a burden upon the Treasury, requiring annual 
appropriations of nearly a hundred thousand dollars a year. 
Its condition since then has been constantly improving, and 
this year the receipts exceed the expenditure more than a 
hundred thousand dollars.” 

McLean’s administration of postal affairs was orderly and 
economical. His first annual reports, which, as we have 
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seen, he was induced to make by President Monroe, were 
brief; but as a rule they revealed improving conditions in the 
finances of the establishment, notwithstanding conspicuous 
increases in the number of post-offices and the mileage of 
post-roads, as well as a large and steadily-growing corps 
of employees, numbering in 1829 nearly thirty thousand. 
By the close of McLean’s term the country could reckon 
nearly eight thousand post-offices, although there had been 
but seventy-five in 1789. In 1827, as some evidence of the 
increasing burdens of the position, McLean’s salary was 
advanced by Congress from four to six thousand dollars. 
The Postmaster-General was thus placed in this respect on 
an equality with the four Secretaries in the Cabinet. 

The friendly relations existing between President Adams 
and his able Postmaster-General at the outset of the admin- 
istration were not destined to last through the four-year 
term. As time elapsed, Adams became suspicious of 
McLean; he was clearly disturbed lest McLean, a friend of 
Calhoun and Jackson, might be induced to use his position 
and influence against the real welfare of the administration 
that he was serving. Clay, then Secretary of State and 
distinctly the leading member of the Cabinet, also distrusted 
McLean, and revealed to the President in the spring of 1825 
his bitter feeling against him. It was a time of small factions 
and disintegration of parties. But Adams was not the man 
to act hastily or to allow mere impressions to get the better 
of his judgment. Only toward the close of his Presidency 
do his “Memoirs” show deep-seated bitterness and con- 
tempt for what he was wont to call McLean’s “duplicity.” 
There had been some disagreements between Adams and 
McLean about certain post-office appointments and other 
business relating to the postal administration when, in the 
spring of 1828, the President was contemplating McLean’s 
dismissal from office. But even then Adams felt obliged 
to admit that he could fix upon no positive act that would 
really justify dismissal. Clay was certainly eager to get 
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rid of McLean, and probably influenced his Cabinet asso- 
ciates as well as Adams by his hostile feelings, for the Cab- 
inet was occasionally inclined to minimize McLean’s claims 
to ability and accomplishment. There is not enough evi- 
dence on the basis of which to determine the whole ground 
of President Adams’s later impression of McLean. He 
suspected him of intrigue and partisanship—it was neither 
necessary to prove it, nor perhaps possible. The suspicion 
was enough to interfere with friendly relations, even though 
it did not lead to an actual dismissal. 

McLean held decided views as to the general functions 
of the Cabinet. Moreover, being a man of spirit, he was not 
likely to keep himself in strict subordination to a Cabinet 
which contained hostile elements which he could not quite 
respect. Recently it has become possible to state these 
views, for they were set forth by the Postmaster-General 
in a confidential correspondence with Edward Everett on 
the subject of patronage in elections, first communicated to 
the Massachusetts Historical Society in February, 1908. 
In the course of a letter to Everett of August 27, 1828, 
McLean wrote: “A wide distinction exists between the 
members of the Cabinet, and other officers of the govern- 
ment. ‘There must be unity in this part of the executive. 
The members of the Cabinet are the sustainers of the Pres- 
ident, and as questions are often, if not generally, decided 
by concurrence of the majority of them, it becomes the deci- 
sion of the Cabinet, and each member is bound to support 
it. This is the condition on which the office is accepted. 
But, as other officers of the government are not consulted, 
and can have no influence in the policy of the Cabinet, the 
same obligation is not imposed on them.” Referring 
directly to himself, McLean said: “I would scorn to hold 
any office, as a creature of any administration. The Cabinet 
shall never think and decide for me, unless I am a member 
of it.” 

McLean sounded an unmistakable note of defiance in 
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these utterances. He was evidently on the defensive. But, 
viewed from another standpoint, his words lead one straight 
to the thought that he had at least considered the question 
of his right or rather his claims to a place in the Cabinet. 
There at any rate he could have better defended himself 
against slurring insinuations or the direct criticism which his 
colleagues in the administrative work of the government 
might make against him. Although many circumstances 
had helped to develop the office of Postmaster-General from 
1789 to 1828, McLean, we may be sure, could claim to have 
done much to raise the office near to the rank of the Secre- 
taryships. The subject of appointments was necessarily 
often before the Cabinet. Regarding appointments the 
Postmaster-General had often to be consulted outside the 
Cabinet. Why should not that official be given a place in 
the select group of the President’s special advisers? 

There is but one clear instance, so far as I have yet been 
able to discover, of a Postmaster-General being invited 
into a cabinet-council before this time. The instance was 
recorded by John Quincy Adams as occurring on January 
5, 1822, when Postmaster-General R. J. Meigs, Jr. was 
summoned into a meeting of the Cabinet at President Mon- 
roe’s, while the appointment of General Van Rensselaer 
to the post-office at Albany was under consideration. 
Though no doubt exceptional, it seems unlikely that this 
instance can be unique. Moreover, it may well be doubted 
whether McLean himself would have subscribed his signa- 
ture to the confidential statement made to Everett, that 
“other officers of the government are not consulted and can 
have no influence in the policy of the Cabinet,” had his 
words been intended for publication. He probably knew 
better. 

In the latter part of February, 1829, the list of Jackson’s 
proposed Cabinet advisers became known. On February 
23 Webster spoke of the “prodigious excitement 
produced by the new Cabinet list.” He did not give the 
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list, but he remarked that it “has set all Washington in a 
buz—friends rage, and foes laugh.” 'Two days later, with- 
out one word of comment, John Quincy Adams recorded 
the list in his “Diary.” McLean was named third on the 
list as Postmaster-General, following Van Buren as Secre- 
tary of State and Ingham as Secretary of the Treasury. 
On February 26 the same list appeared in the Washington 
“Telegraph,” a paper looked upon as the official organ of the 
new administration, and was copied widely. ‘The announce- 
ment was of course a very interesting news-item, but it 
was at once criticised as an act of discourtesy to the Senate 
which must ratify the names before they could become 
appointments. The real innovation, and as such, quite 
worth comment, was the inclusion of the office of Post- 
master-General in the Cabinet. 

McLean was never nominated by Jackson to the Senate 
as Postmaster-General, but he served in that capacity, prob- 
ably at Jackson’s request, from March 4 to March 9. The 
duties of that office fell to William T. Barry of Kentucky. 
Barry as Postmaster-General became a Cabinet associate 
just as McLean was first intended to be. Something had 
occurred between February 26 and March 7 to induce Jack- 
son to alter his original plan, for on the latter day McLean 
was appointed as an Associate Justice of the Federal 
Supreme Court. In the absence of direct evidence from 
Jackson or McLean on the nature of what had happened to 
change the original plan, we are obliged to depend upon at 
least three records left by three men, all of whom were in 
Washington at the time. The three men were ex-President 
John Quincy Adams, Amos Kendall, an editor, politician, 
and friend of Jackson, who served as Barry’s successor at the 
head of postal affairs, and Nathan Sargent, also an editor 
and newspaper correspondent, who was employed during 
the latter part of his life in certain subordinate positions in 
the government service. As historic evidence these records 
are of unequal value, as the reader may easily see. 
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Under date of March 6, 1829, Adams stated that he had 
heard from Southard, former Secretary of the Navy in his 
Cabinet, that McLean “was nominated a Judge of the 
Supreme Court . . . a totally new arrangement, made 
within the last two days—and Mr. Barry of Kentucky, 
Postmaster-General.” Four days later, on March 10, 
Adams wrote that McLean “declined serving as the broom 
to sweep the post-offices.” 

The evidence of Amos Kendall was much more circum- 
stantial, and read as follows: “I was not consulted, and 
did not seek to know, the reasons which controlled the selec- 
tion of the new Cabinet Ministers. In only one instance 
was I in any way made acquainted with those reasons. John 
McLean . . . was a political friend of General Jackson 
who gave him the option of remaining at the head of the 
Post-Office Department, or accepting a seat on the bench 
of the Supreme Court then vacant. He decided to remain 
in the Department, but was soon induced to change his mind 
by the management of Duff Green. Green was extremely 
proscriptive and many postmasters were very obnoxious to 
him, some of them deservedly so. He presented certain 
cases to Mr. McLean and asked whether he would remove 
them, and was answered in the negative. He presented 
the same cases to General Jackson, inquiring whether 
they ought not to be removed, and was answered in the 
affirmative. Mr. McLean was an aspirant to the Presi- 
dency, and very popular with the postmasters; and when 
he found that he should probably not be able to protect 
them from removal without losing the favor of the Presi- 
dent and his friends, he changed his mind and signified that 
upon reflection he preferred the judgeship.” 

Sargent’s record was remarkably elaborate. While in 
essential accord with the evidence of both Adams and Ken- 
dall, it introduced several new ideas. “What I am about 
to relate,” wrote Sargent, “in regard to Judge McLean’s 
appointment was stated by General Cass, at General Por- 
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ter’s in my presence, on the evening after the conversation 
between General Jackson and Judge McLean 
occurred, and which, he said he had just had repeated to him 
by the latter gentleman, with whom he knew he was on 
very intimate terms. Mr. McLean was understood, as he 
was ‘a Jackson man,’ to be an aspirant for the position 
of Secretary of War. But, as General Jackson had deter- 
mined to put Major Eaton at the head of that department, 
Mr. McLean’s wishes could not be gratified. But the Gen- 
eral proposed that if he should remain where he was, the 
salary of the office should be raised, and it should be made 
a Cabinet office. With this Mr. McLean was content, and 
the new arrangement was soon publicly understood. It 
was known, however, that General Jackson would adopt 
the policy indicated by the ‘Telegraph’ in the preceding 
November: viz., that of ‘rewarding his friends and pun- 
ishing his enemies. As Mr. McLean had always refused 
to make appointments and removals upon the ground of 
party affinities, and had strongly condemned such a practice, 
the inquiry was naturally made, ‘If General Jackson 
adopts this policy, what will Mr. McLean do? Will he 
carry it out or refuse?” At this point of the narrative 
Sargent proceeds to tell of the interview between Jackson 
and McLean. The President was perfectly clear about 
his plan to remove all office-holders who had taken an active 
part against him in the recent canvass. McLean disap- 
proved of any such policy, and said so. Then came Jack- 
son’s offer of the Associate-Justiceship, which McLean at 
once agreed to accept. 

Adams’s brief statement that McLean declined to serve 
as “the broom to sweep the post-offices” would seem to 
contain the important truth. With McLean perfectly clear 
regarding the need of unity in the Cabinet, it is inconceiv- 
able that he should have accepted a place among Jackson’s 
regular advisers under circumstances almost certain to com- 
promise him. His principles would never have permitted 
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him to countenance the dictation of an outsider such as Duff 
Green, editor of the “Telegraph.” There was no reason- 
able basis for Sargent’s belief that the question of salary 
had anything to do with McLean’s accepting or refusing 
the Postmaster-Generalship. The office was already paid 
as well as any of the Secretaryships. On the other hand 
Sargent’s view that McLean would be content with a Cabi- 
net place is interesting and plausible, for it is in accord with 
the impression which McLean had already conveyed to 
Everett in his confidential letter of the previous summer. 
It is indeed possible that McLean may have suggested to 
Jackson the importance as well as the desirability of giving 
a place in the Cabinet to the Postmaster-General. There 
is, however, no evidence on the point. We may be certain 
of this: that so soon as McLean was convinced that Jackson 
had determined to use the postal organization for personal 
and partisan purposes, he knew that he could accept no place 
within Jackson’s formal circle of reputable advisers, for he 
had indicated to Everett, and presumably to other friends, 
that he had clear ideals about the uses of political patron- 
age. The Associate Justiceship afforded him an honorable 
and doubtless desirable way out of the dilemma. 

In introducing the Postmaster-General into the circle 
of the Cabinet for the first time, President Jackson inau- 
gurated a practice that has become a settled custom. There 
were no doubt reasons personal to Jackson for acting as 
he did in the matter. And these personal reasons have 
been dwelt upon by every writer who has attempted to 
study the epoch. On the other hand, far too little attention 
has hitherto been given to certain features in the situation 
which tended in the long run to justify the practice. The 
postal organization in 1829 had reached a stage in its devel- 
opment when it may have seemed to the Chief Magistrate 
to demand closer relations between him and its administra- 
tive head. It looked very much as though President Mon- 
roe late in his second term had come to some such conclu- 
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sion when he asked for an annual report from Postmaster- 
General McLean. Again, the fact that the significance of 
postal development was brought clearly before his contem- 
poraries by McLean, revealed McLean as a man of marked 
ability and judgment whom Jackson could hardly afford to 
overlook. Already the office had assumed such importance 
in the eyes of Congress that that somewhat inert body had 
been willing to place it on an equal footing with the Secre- 
taryships in respect to salary. In future this fact alone 
would be enough to attract the best type of man to it. 

There were of course dangers in introducing the Post- 
master-General into the Cabinet, if it were assumed that 
the officer could become in that way the mere puppet of 
an unscrupulous President bent upon manipulating every 
appointment within his range to his personal ends. No 
doubt these dangers were to some extent realized under 
Jackson. And there was occasional criticism directed to 
exactly this aspect of the matter. But after all the presence 
of the Postmaster-General in the Cabinet or his absence 
from it could hardly restrain an unscrupulous President 
from questionable methods of influence over appointments. 
In any case the power of that influence was bound to be 
to some degree in the President’s hands. Jackson’s inno- 
vation began a practice that probably tended in the long 
run to invigorate the workings of the postal service not- 
withstanding the fact that Barry, successor to McLean in 
the office, made a conspicuously dismal record. 

By a curious coincidence in the following year—late in 
the autumn of 1830—an English Postmaster-General, for 
the first time in history, became a member of the Cabinet. 
Since the opening of Queen Victoria’s reign the English 
office has been regarded as political, usually changing its 
occupant with every change of Ministry. The English 
Postmaster-General has often been reckoned as a member 
of the Cabinet since that time, although it was not until 
1866 that he could be a member of the House of Commons. 





ANTONIO FOGAZZARO 
By KennetH McKENZIE 


HE death of Antonio Fogazzaro, Senator of the 

Kingdom, on March 7, 1911, was an event of 

national importance in Italy. A few months before, 
harsh and unsympathetic criticism had been aroused by 
the publication of his last book; but with his death, his 
compatriots were eager to do him honor, recognizing that 
his achievement as a writer had not only brought fame 
to himself, but had attracted the attention of many for- 
eign readers to contemporary Italian literature. One of 
the most prominent journals in Italy gave to its obituary 
notice the title, certainly not intended as a compliment, 
“The Last of the Guelfs,” and combined respect for the 
man and for his literary qualities with scorn and ridicule 
for his opinions. A part of his prominence was unques- 
tionably due to the opposition of the Roman Catholic 
authorities. Consideration of the case seems to show that, 
at least in Italy, his reputation is based rather on recogni- 
tion of his success in attaining a position of international 
eminence in the world of letters, than on a sincere interest 
in his work. 

An explanation of this attitude of a large part of the 
Italian public towards Fogazzaro is to be found in the fact 
that Italians in general are not greatly interested in the 
discussion of religious questions. Like other intelligent 
readers, they can of course appreciate literary art indepen- 
dently of their agreement or disagreement with the opinions 
expressed by the author. They admire, for example, Dante 
in spite of his theology. But when, as in the case of 
Fogazzaro, the work of a contemporary author is pervaded 
by an intensely serious purpose, it is difficult to judge the 
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author fairly, even from a purely literary point of view, 
if one is out of sympathy with this purpose. A devout 
Roman Catholic, Fogazzaro nevertheless accepted the doc- 
trine of evolution and other discoveries of modern science, 
and strove to reconcile them with the doctrines of religion. 
Furthermore, he was conscious of tendencies in the church 
which needed change; and, like Dante, he wished to aid 
in reforming the church while still remaining submissive 
to its authority. He was thus allied to neither of the two 
groups which include the great majority of Italians in this 
twentieth century: namely, the strictly clerical party, who 
regard all independence in religion as heresy; and. those 
who are indifferent or openly hostile to the Roman Catholic 
Church and often to all forms of religion. The chief 
obstacle to the progress of “modernism” in Italy is not 
open opposition so much as the general indifference to 
religious questions,—what Fogazzaro calls “the spirit of 
immobility.” To the typical Italian, religion is an external 
affair whose obligations sit lightly on his shoulders and do 
not interfere with his occupations. In matters of doctrine 
and religious practice, he is perfectly willing to let others 
exercise authority over him. It was no accident that 
Humanism and the Renaissance arose in Italy, and that 
the Reformation had little influence there. Dante was 
less typical of his race than Petrarch, Savonarola less than 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, Manzoni less than Leopardi; likewise, 
Fogazzaro less than such devotees of art for art’s sake as 
Carducci and D’Annunzio. In literary criticism, foreigners 
are said to occupy the advantageous position of posterity. 
Perhaps, therefore, a foreigner, and particularly a Prot- 
estant, may be better able to understand some features 
of Fogazzaro’s work than his own countrymen. 

Antonio Fogazzaro was born at Vicenza on March 25, 
1842, and died there in 1911. Most of his summers were 
spent on the shores of Lake Lugano, the scene of many of 
his stories. His parents were refined and intelligent people, 
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and his tutor was the poet-priest Zanella. He studied law, 
as well as literature and music, at the universities of 
Padua and Turin. In referring to music, as he frequently 
does, he never makes the absurd blunders that musicians 
often find in works of fiction. Some of his poems are 
intended to suggest the spirit of different composers. 
Nature also inspires him, and harmonizes with his moods. 
His short poems are largely descriptive. The collection 
called “Valsolda,” which appeared in 1876, was so named 
from the region he so often visited. It has been said that 
he makes Lake Lugano his heroine. His harmonious verse 
is irregular in metre, and frequently unrhymed. His 
temperament was in a sense poetic, in that he had a strong 
feeling for the poetry of life; nevertheless this character- 
istic shows itself rather in his prose than in his verse, for 
his technique of expression is essentially that of prose. As 
a poet he would not occupy a position of great eminence, 
although his verse, which includes a sentimental tale entitled 
“Miranda,” is widely read in Italy. 

The first of the seven prose romances upon which the 
fame of Fogazzaro will rest was “Malombra,” published 
in 1881. It has many of the characteristics of his later 
work: the plot is simple, great attention is devoted to the 
conversations and scene-descriptions, the secondary person- 
ages are carefully portrayed, and the religious element is 
prominent. But in spite of the fact that the author was 
nearly forty years old, ““Malombra” seems like a youthful 
work in its romantic extravagance. There is in this book 
evidence of originality and of serious artistic purpose: skill- 
ful use is made of the element of terror, and there is humor, 
too. The story is nevertheless quite unreal, and the author’s 
style is still undeveloped. 

Infinitely greater art is shown in the next book, “Daniele 
Cortis” (1885), in some respects the most successful of 
Fogazzaro’s works. Stern moral purpose and realism of 
treatment are here found in combination with perfect 
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mastery of form, while the author has not yet begun the 
polemic discussion of religious questions, and the book is 
shorter than most of the others. Daniele, a man of intel- 
lectual ability and of prominence in the political life of 
modern Italy, is the noble son of unworthy parents. A 
striking scene describes his meeting with his sordid mother 
after years of separation. The main subject, however, is 
an old one—the struggle between love and duty. The inci- 
dents are unimportant; the struggle is in the mind of 
Daniele. In the end he triumphs over his love for a mag- 
nificent woman, and, what is more, triumphs over her love 
for him, leading her to leave Italy forever in company 
with the ignoble husband whom she despises. The sym- 
pathetic reader feels like protesting against this relentless 
enforcement of the moral law. 

“Daniele Cortis” was succeeded three years later by “Il 
Mistero del Poeta,” the scene of which is laid in Germany, 
and then came, in 1896, “Piccolo Mondo Antico,” the first 
romance of the now famous trilogy which ends with “Il 
Santo.” It is doubtful whether Fogazzaro intended orig- 
inally to write a series of three romances; in any case, each 
of the three forms an independent story. “Il Santo,” how- 
ever, can hardly be understood without a knowledge of 
“Piccolo Mondo Moderno”; while a subsequent work, 
“Leila,” gains greatly in significance when considered as 
an epilogue to “Il Santo.” It may be added that the 
English translators, impelled more by a love of symmetry 
than by respect for the author’s intentions, have misnamed 
“Daniele Cortis” “The Politician,” and have called the 
books of the triology “The Patriot,” “The Sinner,” and 
“The Saint.” 

The “little old world” that Fogazzaro depicts in the 
first romance of his trilogy is located on the shore of Lake 
Lugano in the mid-nineteenth century, when Italy was 
struggling to free herself from foreign dominion. Franco 
Maironi falls in love with a girl of humble origin, and is 
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disowned by his aristocratic family. Having little energy 
or ambition, he goes to live with the uncle of Luisa, his bride. 
She feels in her self-reliance that religious faith is super- 
fluous. Franco, on the other hand, is a dreamer, impulsive 
and sympathetic, full of abstract patriotism; he is humili- 
ated by his wife’s intellectual superiority, and at the same 
time shocked by her lack of religious belief. They are 
becoming seriously estranged when their little daughter 
Maria is drowned in the lake. Sustained in this crisis by 
his religious faith, the comparatively weak Franco bears 
this catastrophe far better than Luisa, who is utterly 
crushed by it. Franco, rising to his opportunity through 
the inspiration of their common sorrow, goes to Piedmont 
to join the army, and ultimately loses his life in the war 
of Italian Liberation, after a complete reconciliation with 
Luisa. 

This bare outline can give little idea of the interest of 
the story and the charm of the characters. It will show, 
however, that the author has progressed beyond the defense 
of morality that we found in “Daniele Cortis,” and is now 
definitely fighting in behalf of the Christian religion. It is 
worthy of note that a few months before the publication 
of the book he himself had suffered a terrible affliction in 
the death, at the age of twenty, of his only son Mariano. 
The solace that the father found in religion seems to have 
its echo in the book. But the interesting and exciting epi- 
sodes and the masterly character-drawing are the chief 
cause of the reputation of “Piccolo Mondo Antico.” 

In “Piccolo Mondo Moderno” (1901), the struggle is 
once more between passionate love and the stern duty of 
renunciation. Piero Maironi, the son of Franco and Luisa, 
has married into a family prominent in the petty society of 
a small town in northern Italy. His wife has been for 
some time in a sanatorium, hopelessly insane; and he lives 
with her parents, taking his share in the affairs of the town. 
The description of these local affairs and of the people who 
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manage them is perhaps the most marvellous piece of char- 
acterization in all Fogazzaro’s writing. Piero, like the 
author himself, is so superior in character and intelligence 
to the men with whom he comes into contact, that he is 
accused by some of hypocrisy and by others of pernicious 
liberalism. He finds congenial but somewhat dangerous 
companionship with Jeanne Dessalle, a brilliant woman 
living with her brother in the vicinity. She is separated 
from her husband, and her mysterious antecedents, as well 
as the nature of her relations with Piero, arouse the curiosity 
of the town. Her love for Piero becomes too strong for 
her to resist, and the battle for honor is fought by him 
alone. At last he learns that his wife is dying. He goes 
to her, and in a momentary return of reason she recognizes 
him. As a result of these experiences, he determines to 
abandon the worldly life. He disappears, but with a hint 
from the author that we may meet him again. 

Piero is, in fact, the hero of “Il Santo” (1906). We 
find him under the name of Benedetto, working as a gar- 
dener in a monastery in central Italy. Jeanne finds him, 
too; and since she is now a widow, she hopes that nothing 
will prevent their union. Piero, however, no longer thinks 
of earthly happiness. He commands Jeanne not to seek 
him until he sends for her. Soon he is driven from the 
monastery by ecclesiastical complications, and takes refuge 
in a mountain village. The country people worship him, 
and believe him able to perform miracles. His reputation 
quickly spreads; and automobile parties are organized by 
fashionable Romans to go and see the nine-days wonder. 
A group of Catholics, who are trying to promote a liberal 
movement within the church, look to the “saint” as a 
possible leader. Denounced by reactionaries, he is again 
persecuted, and determines to vindicate his sincerity by 
appealing directly to the Pope. He pays a mysterious 
visit by night to the Vatican, and expounds his views to 
the Pope. Loyalty to the true interests of the church 
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demands, he declares, a cure for the four wounds: the 
spirit of falsehood, the spirit of clerical domination, the 
spirit of avarice, and the spirit of immobility. The Pope, 
while convinced of the need of reform, believes himself 
powerless in the hands of the reactionary party. Benedetto, 
more and more persecuted by his enemies, dies in hiding at 
the house of a friend in Rome. Jeanne is with him at the 
end, and finally comes to accept his belief. 

The book, besides containing a statement of the author’s 
views, is evidently a campaign document. The story of 
the conflict of human passions is interesting, whatever the 
nature of these passions; but it may well be doubted whether 
the reform of ecclesiastical discipline and the reconciliation 
of church and state ought to be put into the form of a 
romance. The result of the attempt is sometimes a little 
exasperating to the reader. Fogazzaro’s intense desire to 
justify his position undoubtedly led him to do violence to 
his artistic instinct. At the same time, there is no lack of 
human interest in “Il Santo.” The reader of “Piccolo 
Mondo Antico” thinks of Piero’s inherited tendencies; the 
pathetic figure of Jeanne recalls the passionate scenes of 
“Piccolo Mondo Moderno.” There are a number of highly 
dramatic scenes, such as that of the storm in the mountain 
village, and the visit to the Pope. As to the polemical value 
of the book, the reader realizes that in the twentieth century 
a Saint Francis is no longer possible. So the actual result 
of Benedetto’s endeavor was failure, for the “spirit of 
immobility” is far too strong for any individual to over- 
come. On the other hand, the result for himself of Piero 
Maironi’s struggle was not failure, but an immense strength- 
ening of character and will. 

It is well known that “Il Santo” disturbed the Vatican, 
and was almost immediately put upon the Index. This fact 
is a significant indication of the force of its arguments. 
To an outsider it seems that in proscribing the book the 
Vatican authorities rejected the support of a powerful ally, 
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who, by his intellectual gifts and his nobility of character, 
could have greatly advanced the real higher interests of 
the church. On the other hand, Fogazzaro has been accused 
of moral weakness in abandoning his position at the bidding 
of the Vatican. But he must have felt that there was not 
the slightest possibility of reforming the church except from 
within. If he had rebelled against the authority of the 
Vatican, he might have attained notoriety as a martyr, but 
he would have lost the opportunity of influencing the policy 
of the clerical party—the thing which he particularly wished 
to accomplish. Although he declared himself ready to 
submit to the commands of the church, it would be incor- 
rect to say that he had recanted or had changed his opinion 
on any essential point. His position after the condemnation 
of “Il Santo” is clearly defined in his last book, “Leila,” 
published in 1910. The critics who regard this work as 
unimportant, even if they could be justified on literary 
grounds, ignore its tremendous significance in connection 
with the three books which preceded. “The Roman Catholic 
Church opposes the search for truth,” says Fogazzaro; “it 
has lost faith in itself, and supports itself on its ancient 
usages; but the faithful should not on that account leave 
the church. The bark of the tree decays and renews itself 
alternately, but the tree lives on.” 

Even if the church refuses to be cured of its wounds, 
we should nevertheless live as best we can within it. This 
is the central idea of “Leila,” which can hardly be any 
more acceptable to the Vatican than was “Il Santo.” The 
author now avoids polemics, however, and reverts to pure 
romance. The chief character, Massimo Alberti, is a dis- 
ciple of Benedetto, the saint. For a time he attempts to 
spread Benedetto’s doctrines by lecturing on the reconcilia- 
tion of science and religion, as Fogazzaro himself had done. 
Lelia, who later changes her name to Leila, has left her 
own parents after the death of the young man whom she 
had expected to marry, and lives with his father. The 
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father wishes to have her marry Massimo. Suspecting this, 
she snubs Massimo, but once assured that she need not marry 
him, follows him to Valsolda to declare her love. It is a 
conventional plot in which love triumphs in the end over all 
obstacles and misunderstandings. And yet how unconven- 
tional the treatment! We feel that no exterior obstacles 
can prevent the union of Massimo and Lelia, but that their 
own strange mental experiences are full of dangers. Only 
Fogazzaro could have written this book; and if not his most 
masterly work, it is in every way worthy to stand beside the 
others. In the final chapter the body of Benedetto is 
brought from Rome and buried in the little cemetery beside 
the lake, where his parents rest. Jeanne Dessalle, veiled and 
in black, appears at the ceremony, and then disappears. 
Thus at the end of his own career, Fogazzaro closes his 
long and elaborate story of the antecedents and the career 
of Piero Maironi by allowing his disciple to abandon 
asceticism, and, in company with the woman he loves, to 
go back into the world and devote himself to service. 
Summing up the literary qualities of Fogazzaro, we 
find that the greatest is his power of delineating character. 
We come to think of his personages as living people; we 
share their feelings, and see things from their point of 
view. We do not think of asking whether they are physi- 
cally beautiful or ugly, any more than we ask it in regard 
to our intimate friends. ‘Together with the author, we are 
interested chiefly in their moral and intellectual qualities. 
Fogazzaro’s art is aristocratic; he writes with an air of 
poise, of good breeding, of seriousness. He is never trivial 
or ridiculous, and never makes his characters so; he does 
not dissect them with the objective heartlessness of Balzac, 
and yet he makes them stand out as distinct individuals. 
Unlike Manzoni, he frequently uses love as the ruling 
motive; not the simple, physical desire, as in D’Annunzio, 
but a passion that absorbs soul and mind as well as senses. 
He does not, however, allow his characters to regulate all 
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their affairs by their emotions; as in life, all sorts of 
motives—noble and mean, selfish and generous—are bal- 
anced against one another, and contribute to the final result. 

One critic rather unintelligently complains that Fogaz- 
zaro’s characters are not simple and consistent, like Man- 
zoni's, but complex and uncertain; the reader never knows 
what to expect of them. But if Manzoni depicts character 
with the simplification of classic art, Fogazzaro reproduces 
the complication of modern life, and makes his characters 
intensely human; in many of them some fatal weakness 
brings apparent failure in spite of noble aspiration. But 
Fogazzaro is never melancholy, however sad or serious he 
may be. The purpose of art as he understood it is to assist 
the superior and spiritual elements in our nature to rise 
above the brutal and inferior. A moral triumph is more 
important than happiness or worldly success. 'We may ask 
sometimes if it is worth while to sacrifice so much for a 
moral ideal. We may even feel a secret longing to have 
these men and women abandon their austere virtue and yield 
to the temptation which promises them happiness. And 
yet, after the mental struggle which ends so often in renun- 
ciation, we close the book with a feeling of profound respect 
and admiration for these characters and for the authcr who 


has created them. 








ARIZONA PINES 
By ArtTHuR COLTON 


I 


“IDIMAN” is the name given to a group of South- 
western Indian languages, and “Arizona” is said 
to be a corruption of “orlison,” which is a Piman 

word meaning “little streams,’ which may mean irri- 

gation ditches. Now, in considering Arizona, in the long 
thoughts and forecasts of Arizona, one does not hear the 
ripple of brooks. There is said to be a river sunken deep 
in the most gorgeous and gigantic of earthly valleys. It is 
said that a cloudless blue overhangs a savage desolation, 
and men die of the thirst it breeds, looking from that 
desolation to that blue; that the gaunt cliffs look like a 
dead world’s forgotten bones, and old stone fortress-dwell- 
ings are perched high in crevasses of the cliffs; that there 
are polychrome cafions, painted deserts, rattlesnakes, ghastly 
nightmares in nature called Gila monsters, and lean savages 
riding lean ponies. All these things are true. And yet 
the first night that I passed in the open in Arizona was on 

the shore of a lake, called Lake Mary, in the midst of a 

pine forest. It was August. All day the cool breeze ran 

singing through the pines. In the late afternoon thunder- 
clouds rose in the west, black and purple and flashing with 
red artillery. 

On the other side of Lake Mary cattle were grazing in 
the flattest of flat green meadows. The thick, throaty 
moaning of the bulls came dreamily across the water. A 
horseman rode by driving a bunch of horses and cattle, and 
with them was a bull who was a personality. Horseman 
and bull were young and opinionated. They tore through 
the woods, and back and forth along the beach in a tumult 
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of conflicting wills. Inspiration favored the bull. He 
plunged into the shallow lake, waded, swam, and presently 
was in trouble with the inhospitable bulls on the further 
shore. 'The horseman looked after him, sitting sidewise in 
his saddle, then cantered indifferently away. After all, 
what is a bull more or less in a wilderness of cattle? The 
storm died, rainless, moaning, in the south. The sunset 
was reflected in the quiet water of Lake Mary. The night 
came on cold and brilliant, all washed in the light of an 
enormous moon. 

All the next day I rode through pine forests and herds of 
wandering cattle, by long lines of cliff, where black eagles 
floated, lit, and floated again, and so came at night to a 
great lake called Mormon Lake. There were campers there, 
escaped from the fierce heats of the Gila and Salt River 
valleys, and living in the empty cabins of departed herders. 
I sheltered with them, and all the next day watched a cold 
rain drizzle on the swampy flats, where the horses grazed 
among masses of strange purple and yellow flowers. The 
pine forest was around it all. 

Arizona was not as had been prophesied. There are 
Gila monsters in the Gila valley, but they are little 
regarded. Hunting rattlesnakes is an occupation for the 
young and sprightly, but such as I pursued in Arizona 
turned out to be locusts. The lean Apache is easily met 
with. He usually rides a woeful pony. His actions are 
peaceful and his conversation dull. One thing only terror- 
- izes Arizona and makes a cowboy timid in the dark. There 
are panthers and bears about, but it is neither. It is the 
skunk; not because he smells, but because he bites, and 
because if he bites he is probably mad, and if he is mad 
one is apt to have hydrophobia. 

The northeastern third of Arizona is a part of the “Great 
Plateau.” Whatever may be its average level, six to seven 
thousand feet is common enough, and on such altitudes the 
summer temperature is open to little or no reproach. If 
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the seventy miles from Phoenix to the Rim of the Plateau 
make a difference in temperature, summer or winter, like 
the difference between Key West and Canada, it seems to 
follow that one mile in the air is worth fifteen hundred 
toward the Pole. 

The San Francisco Mountains lie in the angles between 
the cafions of the Great and Little Colorado and their tor- 
mented splendors. A belt of pine forest, in the Forest 
Reserves, runs southward from the mountains, some eighty 
or ninety miles before it plunges over the Rim. In this 
forest country are lakes, open meadows, strange cold springs, 
ponds and creeks that dry and fill again, a herder’s cabin 
now and then, usually empty. The snow lies deep there in 
the winter. In summer the cattle range it, and thunder- 
storms build their gloomy bastions in the sky. And yet it 
is a dry country, with thirsty miles between water and 
water. The afternoon thunder-storm in August comes as 
regularly as the sunset, but it makes more noise than rain. 


II 


It is ill to prophesy of Arizona. In travel, it is better 
to welcome surprise than to forecast experience. The 
definition of wisdom given by the Delphic Apollo to the 
Athenian philosopher was to the effect that while knowl- 
edge might be according to the number of things a man 
knows; on the contrary wisdom is according to the number 
of things he is aware that he does not know. He knows 
most in his youth, when his memory is strong, but increases 
thereafter in wisdom by becoming aware of his limitations. 
Apollo was a sound thinker. The more one goes to and fro 
in America, the more he increases in wisdom by knowing 
that he cannot know America. 

It was after a long dry ride through the pines that I 
came one day to a place called “Long Valley.” There 
were two springs in Long Valley, one at either end, and 
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by the further one dwelt a ranchman named Jones; so 
much was told me at noon by a curly haired boy, one 
of a family cavalcade driving before them a string of burros, 
little grey beasts with slender legs, dainty steps, and huge 
white canvas packs. There were two pleasant looking 
women in the family. They had camped the night before 
at Jones’s ranch. 

Long Valley was some slender miles of open meadow 
thinly grassed and threaded by a dry creek. The ranch 
house lay back in the forest, hinted at by some fenced in 
pastures. Jones was shaving a two months’ growth of griz- 
zled beard, on account of the two pleasant faced women in 
the cavalcade lately encamped there. Their passage had 
left him in a state of mind which no other means or action 
at hand seemed to express so well. He seemed inclined 
to mount and ride after them in order to strengthen and 
renew that state of mind. 

In the evening he came with his three cowboys to sit 
by my camp fire. They were all low voiced, courteous, quiet 
men. ‘Their manner was curiously subdued. Had he any 
sugar to spare? “That ain’t the point,” he said. “You 
want some and I’ve got some.” 

“Aren’t you going to ride after that outfit?” 

“No.” After some silence he volunteered: 

“There’s a woman just died a couple of miles up the 
cafion.” Her husband was a “lunger,” come up to the 
heights for his health. She had died of a childbirth, while 
Jones was shaving. 

Probably it was an unusual day for Jones. He seemed 
to have touched life at several important points in a short 
time, and like the stranger at the gates of his corral was 
contemplating some of the rudiments of wisdom, the meas- 
ureless distance and the personal limitation, the greatness 
and the littleness and the thoughts that outreach knowledge. 


“A great while ago the world begun, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain.” 
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III 


I was once in a condition of life that required the reading 
of the historian Xenophon in his own language, which was 
said, by those who understood it better than I, to be a 
very expressive language. To me it spoke with labored 
accents. The troubles of that condition of life were some- 
times modified by a peculiarity of Xenophon’s, namely that 
he did not object to using the same or similar phrase when 
he had a similar fact to describe. In this respect his literary 
taste differed from that of our daily journalists. Once 
known, these familiar phrases became like cool rests and 
spaces of level ease on my difficult way. Two of them 
were notably frequent in the “Anabasis.” “Thence we 
marched so many days’ journey, so many parasangs, and 
halted”; and “Then the Greeks raised the battle cry, and 
ran at the Persians, and the Persians ran away.” But 
these two phrases have seemed to me, on the consideration 
of later years, to be something more than comfortable; 
indeed to be among the most significant and notable words 
ever put down by a historian, for the latter contains, in 
concrete illustration, several large decisive things in nature 
and lying at the roots of history, such as the psychology of 
crowds, the power of prestige, the morale of races; and the 
former has, among many significances, this for the psychol- 
ogy of travel, that if we march four parasangs and halt, 
we forget the details of the parasangs, and remember them 
simply as parasangs, but remember well the details of the 
halting places. Now, inasmuch as one travels in many ways, 
in space, in time, and travels in mind and character from 
ideas to ideas, from opinions to other opinions, from faith 
to doubt, from doubt to faith, from one outlook on the uni- 
verse to where another spreads its blue horizons, so this 
phrase becomes a parable by reason of its simplicity, and 
means that in travel, in education, in most kinds of experi- 
ence, to linger is gain and to hurry is loss. And the reason 
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why Xenophon remembered his marches mainly as para- 
sangs, averaging four to a day, was the same reason why I 
remember the going on in Arizona only as a matter of 
innumerable pine trees, and remember well the ranch and 
conversation of Jones; and remember the boy with the soft 
Southern drawl, below the Rim of the Great Plateau, who 
“never did see a live pumy”; and the two small girls riding 
one pony to some far away home under the stony hills. . . . 

It was after a rugged drop of some thousands of feet, 
and a warm balm was in the air, instead of the briskness 
of the heights. Around the village of Pine in the lower 
valley were corn fields and orchards. A brook ran rippling 
in an open sluiceway the length of its one street, and was 
the reason for the existence of the village of Pine. The 
keeper of the quasi-hostelry there set out at nine o’clock to 
take two women and a coffin from Pine to the dead woman 
in Long Valley, an all night drive over a wild mountain 
road. I went to sleep in his orchard, thinking of the sin- 
gular conditions of a country where anyone within a hun- 
dred miles is a neighbor, where news coming a day’s journey 
is as intimate as if it came from the next dooryard. 

The question “Who is my neighbor?” once received in 
the form of an anecdote what seems as near a final answer 
as Was ever given to any searching question. It broke down 
the wall that enclosed the incalculably old system of tribal 
morals; and yet it observed limitations according to the 
definition of wisdom. It did not say that every one in 
humanity is one’s neighbor to be loved as oneself. The reli- 
gion of humanity is only vital where it is particular. The 
anecdote implied that anyone is a neighbor whom you can 
reach. It is not a question of who he is, but it is a question 
of what you are and where he is. Neighborliness in Arizona 
has the extensions of a scattered population. It seems to 
prove that the reach of sympathies is not limited by distance 
so much as by numbers. They can travel a long distance 
if they are not absorbed on the way. 
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Even the forest trees of Arizona are neighborly with their 
kind only across an intervening distance. The same parched 
soil sets man and tree in isolation. 

Foresters speak of the five forests of America, meaning 
the Southeastern conifers, the Northeastern conifers, the 
broadleaved forest lying between these two, the Rocky 
Mountain forest, and the Pacific slope forest. Four of the 
five are almost altogether composed of cone-bearing ever- 
green trees. The three Eastern forests are separated from 
the Rocky Mountain forest by the treeless prairies, and the 
Rocky Mountain from the Pacific slope forest by waste lands 
of little rain and few trees. No conifer forest can rival or 
suggest the infinite variety of the deciduous woods of the 
East, the tender charm of their budding, the human melan- 
choly of their falling, the flutter and flow of their summer 
leafage, the delicate gray beauty of their winter rest. Next 
in interest is the Pacific slope forest, whose Sequoia and 
Douglas spruce are naturally imperial, whose armies of pine 
and fir, compact, massive, and stately, charge up the Sierras, 
the most military things in vegetation. The Arizona for- 
ests belong to the Rocky Mountain group, and the distinc- 
tive feature here is that the trees do not seem to be massed, 
but each to stand apart and consider its own individuality. 
One can ride at a free pace, almost as in the open desert. 

If it is true that we are ancestrally of the woods,—not 
only remotely arboreal and the progeny of a tree-climbing 
anthropoid, but the children of the forest that once covered 
Northern Europe and has vanished within historic mem- 
ory,—then it would not be strange if we possessed and were 
possessed of instincts toward the forest, and formless mem- 
ories, which lie deeper than consciousness, and through con- 
sciousness reach upward their groping hands. 

In that extraordinary book, Frazer’s “The Golden 
Bough,” there is no part more extraordinary than the sec- 
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tions on tree worship and the forest religion of the Aryans. 
“The Golden Bough” itself was supposed to hang in the 
Arician grove hard by Lake Nemi in the Alban Hills. 
Whatever may have been the composition of that bough, 
it is certain that there was a temple there whose priest 
held office by the singular and sinister tenure of having 
murdered his predecessor, and that whoever murdered him 
was thereby legally entitled to the emoluments and risks of 


“The grove in whose dim shadows 
A ghastly priest doth reign, 
The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain.” 


It was to the explanation of this “Arician custom” that 
Frazer brought his immense learning and built up his bulky 
volumes and far reaching, if not altogether sound, theory. 
Incidentally he dealt with the subject of Aryan forest cults, 
of tree worship in general, and that vast, varied, and vanished 
world of which one remembers but a detail or fragment here 
and there; such as that the Greek listened to the rustle 
of oak leaves when he wanted to hearken the councils of Zeus, 
and that young people not so long ago used to dance around 
May poles. 

To the near ancestry, who broke ground in America, the 
forest was an enemy. It was not a home and provider, but 
something to be beaten back with heart-breaking labor 
before home and provision were possible. This feeling of 
covert resentment against a tree may still be found among 
old-fashioned people. Other things being equal, their 
instinct toward a tree is to cut it down. But this feeling 
has almost passed away. The Forest Commission has per- 
suaded us of the benevolence of forests. We believe im the 
friendliness of trees. It is but lately that a notable book 
appeared on “The Effect of Tropical Light on White 
Men,” in which it was argued that the idea that sunlight 
or any light is by nature healthful, and darkness or shadow 
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by nature unhealthful, is the merest superstition. The 
night in itself is as healthful as the day. 

So by devious ways we come back to the woods. Cer- 
tainly Arizona cries aloud for shadow and dampness, for 
forests to guard the shy rainfall and fleeting water, for the 
litthe streams to which her name entitles her. 

Some miles south of the village of Pine is a deep cafion, 
and from the edge of the desolate mesa one sees far below 
small green meadows, orchards, and corn fields in the mini- 
ature of distance. A generation ago an immigrant Scotch- 
man, searching thereabout for gold in general and water in 
particular, saw a bright green spot in the depths, and being 
a Scotchman and logical, he went down. He found two 
springs, strong and cold, bubbling up, and flowing down 
over a slow slope until their waters dropped suddenly into 
the river that ran far below in its slip of a gorge. Further 
down it had cut a cavernous passage underground. 

This great stone bridge still arches the river a hundred 
and fifty feet above its tumult. The corn fields are on top 
of the bridge. The two springs feed the orchards, gardens, 
and meadows. Everywhere there is rippling water. In the 
course of time and the progress of railroads the place will 
become known, and the pleasure and prosperity of its pro- 
prietors increased. In the meanwhile it is a reward for such 
as travel far after quietness, and with labor search for rest, 
and through deserts of dry and forests of busy years still 
journey in the faith that for each is reserved his well spring 
and green valley lying hidden beyond the weary mesas, 
below the red stone faces of the buttes. 











ARMISTICE 
By FReperick Erastus PIERCE 


There lies a world far off in central space : 
Where men have perished all: and beast and bird 
Have followed after. Nothing there has life, 
Save the rank vegetation, hiding deep 
In its soft lap of shade and living green | 
Forgotten bones and tumbling walls of towns. 
Here Michael and the Lost Archangel once ; 
Met in their wanderings. Years had passed by thousands 
Since their last meeting. Sad was Satan’s face: 
And sad grew Michael’s gazing. Days of old 
Came rushing on the memories of them both, 
When by the courts of God as friend with friend 
They moved; and conscious strength that knew no peer 
Save in each other, drew their spirits close 
In mutual brotherhood, twin stars of Heaven. 
Then Satan spoke, “We meet where man hath ceased, 
That bone of old contention; nought is here 
To fight for longer; now let battle rest. 
Come, ancient brother, one short day and night 
Let good and evil be a thing forgot, 
And all these bitter centuries. Let us sit 
And talk together here beneath the trees, 
As we were used in Heaven long ago.” 
And Michael answered not, but doubting stood; 
Then Satan took the angel’s harp and sang 
To music sad a song of meaning strange. 


“And dost thou shrink to clasp thy hand in mine? 
We both are servants of the Will Divine; 
And thou shalt know it well by proof and sign 
In that far day when all shall have reward. 
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Nor savior here art thou nor tempter I, 

For all the race of man are things gone by; 

None curse me here beneath this empty sky; 
Why dost thou linger, why am I abhorred? 


“Nor good nor evil dwells in stones and herbs, 
Nor where the hand of God the thunder curbs; 
Nor good nor ill the ocean’s deep disturbs; 

In man alone we ever met and warred: 
Sweet love was ours before his race began; 
Harsh battle since through all the ages ran; 
Now in this world that hears no more of man 

Why dost thou linger, why am I abhorred? 





“Worlds, worlds enough there are where we may meet 
To war in peopled square and clashing street; 
But now one hour of armistice were sweet, 
In deserts wide one fount with living sward. 
Thou knowest not what lonely things we are, 
Cold shadows from the Light that walks afar. 
Come, brother, come; no cause is here for war. 
Why dost thou linger, why am I abhorred?”’ 


Thus sang the Soul of Mystery and prevailed. 
And all day long upon a grassy knoll, 

Princes of good and evil now no more, 

But friend with friend they rested. Far below 
In a great valley lay the skeletons 

Of some old battle, whelmed in weeds and fern, 
And roots of banyans curled around their bones. 
Northward, a huge, square mass of shimmering green, 
Its corners bevelled by the wind and rain, 
Vine-clad a crumbling fortress lay. No flag 
Fluttered above its ramparts; none could tell 
If this were tyrant’s hold or Freedom’s shrine. 
Southward a heap of grassy mounds proclaimed 
Where once had been a city; homes and baths, 
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Soft haunts of luring sin, and dungeons dread, 
And churches towering Godward,—all were now 
But tangled hillocks and the mantling brier. 
The upas dripped its poison on the ground 
Harmless; the silvery veil of fog went up 
From moldering fen and cold, malarial pool, 
But brought no taint and threatened ill to none. 
Far off adown the mountain’s craggy side 4 
From time to time the avalanche thundered, sounding 
Like sport of giant children, and the rocks 
Whereon it smote reéchoed innocently. 
Then in a pause of silence Lucifer 
Struck music from the harp again and sang. 


“I am the shadow that the sunbeams bring, 
I am the thorn from which the roses spring; 
Without the thorn would be no blossoming, 
Nor were there shadow if there were no gleam. 
I am a leaf before a wind that blows, 
I am the foam that down the current goes; 
I work a work on earth that no man knows, ; 
And God works too,—I am not what I seem. 


“There comes a purer morn whose stainless glow 
Shall cast no shadow on the ground below, 
And fairer flowers without the thorn shall blow, 
And earth at last fulfil her parent’s dream. 
Oh race of men who sin and know not why, 
I am as you and you are even as I; 
We all shall die at length and gladly die; 
Yet even our deaths shall be not what they seem.” 


le 


Then Michael raised the golden lyre, and struck 
A note more solemn soft, and made reply. 


“There dwelt a doubt within my mind of yore; 
I sought to end that doubt and labored sore; 
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But now I search its mystery no more, 

But leave it safe within the Eternal’s hand. 
The tiger hunts the lamb and yearns to kill, 
Himself by famine hunted, fiercer still; 

And much there is that seems unmingled ill; 

But God is wise, and God can understand. 


“All things on earth in endless balance sway; 
Day follows night and night succeeds the day; 
And so the powers of good and evil may 
Work out the purpose that his wisdom planned. 
Eternal day would parch the dewy mold, 
Eternal night would freeze the lands with cold; 
But wise was God who planned the world of old; 
I rest in Him for He can understand. 





“Yet good and evil still their wills oppose; 
And, serving both, we still must serve as foes 
On yon far globe that teems with human woes; 
And sin thou art, though God work through thy 


hand. 
But here the race of man is now no more; 
The task is done, the long day’s work is o’er; 
One hour I'll dream thee what thou wert of yore, 
Though changed thou art, too changed to under- 
stand.” 


All day sat Michael there with Lucifer 
Talking of things unknown to men, old tales 
And memories dating back beyond all time. 

And all night long beneath the lonely stars, 
That watched no more the sins of man, they lay, 
The angel’s lofty face at rest against 
The dark cheek scarred with thunder. 

Morning came, 
And each departed on his separate way; 
But each looked back and lingered as he passed. 











I KNOW A GARDEN 
By Lee Wuson Dopp 


I know a garden hung in air 
Above the dim Salernian sea, 

A garden excellently fair, 
Remote, walled in mysteriously; 


A garden in a lonely place, 
Clinging about a ruined pile: 

The curious wanderer still may trace 
Column and court and peristyle. 


The curious wanderer still may find 
Fretted with yellow roses there 
Quaint arabesques by Moors designed 
To grace the garden hung in air. 


And still a curious eye may peer : 
Between thick cypress-stems and see : 
Circled with passion-flowers the sheer 

Rude strength of Norman masonry. 


But ah, far lovelier in decay 


Are these dead stones that prop the rose, f 
The ruined strength of yesterday i 
Clad round with beauty and repose! . 


Far lovelier since the strong men died 
Who reared them up in strife and hate, 
Revenge and rapine, these their pride 
Which knew no yielding—save to fate! 


For now a terrace fronts the sea, 
Spread far below, and thence the eye 
Can sweep the coast toward Sicily ~ 
And many a margent town descry: 
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White-roofed Minori, where the boats 
Lie evenly along the strand, 

Maiori, off whose whiteness floats 

A white sail bound for—fairy-land? 


But though it pierce the utmost blue 
Where sea and sky meet to increase 
The deep translucence of their hue, 
"Twill but discern a deeper peace. 


No pirate galley mars the bliss, 

No burning village smokes, no gleam 
Of reckless steel discolors this 
Unblemished tapestry of dream. 





Life is at rest here. Nature weaves 
A spell of honied silence round, 
With incantations of still leaves 

And soft enchantments sweetly bound 


To Norman tower and Moorish court 


By odorous garlands of the rose . . . 
Here comes no passion, fierce and short . . . 
Here only comes at evening’s close 


A tinkle of far bells, a song 

From some far hill-side faintly heard 
(Man passes, nature’s life is long, 

It sighs), the twitter of a bird, 


The rustle of a lizard’s feet— 
Along that roseate wall he ran 
Whisking, inimitably fleet, 
Amid the dry valerian. 


Only these trivial whispering things, 
Deepening the peace, till wish and will 
Die out with the last whisperings, 

And life seems death, it is so still. 
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The Records of the Federal Convention of 1787. Edited by Max Far- 
rand, Professor of History in Yale University. Yale University 
Press. 1911. 8 volumes. 


This is a compilation of the various accounts of the proceedings of 
the convention which framed the Constitution of the United States. The 
third volume contains speeches, letters, and other writings; the other 
two, the official journal and the unofficial records of proceedings, grouped 
together day by day, so that each day’s proceedings can be studied in 
detail and the several accounts made to elucidate or correct each other. 
Nearly all that is in the volumes has been printed before,—some of it 
many times,—but it has never been gathered together before. It comes 
from widely scattered sources—“North Carolina State Records,” ‘The 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography,” “Virginia Calendar 
of State Papers,” Massachusetts Historical Society “Proceedings” and 
“Collections,” ‘The American Historical Review,” “Reports of the 
American Historical Association,’ and the “New Hampshire State 
Papers” being the chief periodical or occasional publications drawn upon; 
and the biographies and published writings of members of the convention 
and their contemporaries being the other main source of supply; but 
more material comes from the “Documentary History of the Constitu- 
tion,’ published by the State Department (1894-1905), than from any 
other publication. Here were printed the official “Journal of the Con- 
vention” and Madison’s journal of the debates, which are the most 
important part of the first two volumes of Mr. Farrand’s work; and of 
the four hundred papers printed in his third volume fully one-fourth are 
from this source. Mr. Farrand’s arrangement of the material and method 
of presenting it are, however, different from those of the “Documentary 
History.” A few of the papers which Mr. Farrand gives are now 
printed for the first time. They are from the French Archives of Foreign 
Affairs, the Bancroft papers in the New York Public Library (Lenox), 
the Additional MSS. in the British Museum, the Madison and William 
Short papers in the Library of Congress, the Pickering MSS. in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and the William Samuei Johnson MSS. 
now deposited in several institutions. 

The “Journal of the Convention,’ Madison’s “Debates,” and King’s 
“Notes,” Mr. Farrand prints from the original manuscripts, not being 
satisfied, he says, with the accuracy of the previous publications; but he 
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has accepted previous publications for the other documents he has 
reprinted. Undoubtedly, the “Journal” and Madison’s “Debates” are 
more important than any other records; but if superior accuracy is 
claimed as one of the great merits of his work it would be more firmly 
supported if he had printed everything that now exists in manuscript 
form from the originals. 

Considering the object of the work, I do not think the plan followed 
by Mr. Farrand could have been improved upon. The convention which 
framed the Constitution was the most important that has ever met in this 
country and the records of its proceedings are of supreme importance. 
Naturally they have been much studied; but hitherto it has been well- 
nigh impossible to study them thoroughly, because they have been printed 
in so many different volumes, some of which are rare and inaccessible. 
Mr. Farrand’s work has put it within the power of any one now to 
make the study. His notes refer to textual variations and include cross- 
references to the related documents in the third volume. As this volume 
was, apparently, held open for insertions up to the last moment, the refer- 
ences are not by pages, but by Roman numerals which run up to eleven 
letters and may prove displeasing to some readers. The introduction 
describes briefly the different records and their previous publication. 
The type, binding, and paper of the volumes are good; their size is as 
convenient as possible for so large a work; the proof-reading has been 
careful and the general index is well prepared. The work is dedicated 
to John Franklin Jameson, an appropriate tribute to a scholar who has 
done so much to encourage the study of American history and make 
its records accessible. 

The official record of the Federal Convention is the journal, carelessly 
kept by the secretary, William Jackson, and turned over to the President, 
General Washington, at the final adjournment by the convention’s direc- 
tion to be retained by him “subject to the order of Congress, if ever 
formed under the Constitution.” In 1796 Washington transferred the 
journal to the Department of State. He had no specific instructions 
to do so from Congress; but seems to have concluded that, as the Depart- 
ment of State was designated by law as the depository for the records 
of the old government, it was the proper custodian of the records of the 
formation of the new government. In 1818 Congress ordered the journal 
to be published and John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, was the 
editor. He found the papers in confusion and incomplete. With the 
aid of the papers of David Brearley, a member of the convention from 
New Jersey, of James Madison, and Charles Pinckney, he succeeded in 
bringing out a connected journal. The assistance of Pinckney was 
unfortunate as he furnished a spurious plan of a Constitution, which 
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Adams printed and which has been the subject of controversy ever 
since. Adams had great difficulty in placing the record of votes, which 
Jackson kept on separate sheets, and he applied some of them to the 
wrong questions. Availing himself of information developed since the 
journal was published, Mr. Farrand has given us a more correct assign- 
ment of the votes; but uncertainty still exists with reference to some 
of them. His version of the journal is, of course, more literal and trust- 
worthy than Adams’s was. 

The individual records which Mr. Farrand prints are: Yates’s “Secret 
Proceedings and Debates’; Madison’s “Journal of Debates”; the notes of 
Rufus King, of James McHenry, of William Pierce, of William Paterson, 
of Alexander Hamilton, and of George Mason, and the diary of William 
Samuel Johnson. Hamilton’s notes are a few meagre memoranda made 
for his own use, but they are valuable for June 18, when they give the 
outline of the speech he delivered on that day. The interest in Johnson’s 
diary is that it shows what was the weather for each day during nearly 
the whole time of the convention—from June 1 to the end. George 
Mason’s notes can hardly be said to show what took place in the con- 
vention. What appear to be partial drafts of his speeches contain 
arguments which are not recorded as coming from him by any of the 
reporters. For example, on June 4 and June 7 he seems to have drafted 
a speech which he did not deliver, and his motion concerning the Senate 
put down for June 26 never went in. The notes of William Paterson 
are disjointed and scrappy, but for June 9 and 16 they add much 
warmth to his speeches. More important than these records are those 
of King, Pierce, McHenry, and Yates. King’s notes run from May 31 
to September 15 and are the most continuous of all the minor records. 
Mr. Farrand has printed them from the original manuscript in a better 
form than they have had heretofore. James McHenry’s notes are 
especially valuable, because they show the trend of sentiment among 
the Maryland delegates themselves. Pierce’s notes are intelligent and 
valuable. It is a pity they are so few. His character sketches of the 
delegates bring them closer to us than any other record does. Yates’s 
minutes are the chief record after Madison’s, and these two are the only 
ones that have thus far had any general use or played any part in the 
expounding of the Constitution. 

Added to these are the important documents from James Wilson, and 
George Mason’s papers throwing light on the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of Detail. 

Of course, by far the most important record of all is the journal of 
the debates, kept by James Madison. This is the piéce de résistance 
of the feast which Mr. Farrand has put before us, the other records being 
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the side-dishes, and a few words concerning the journal will not be out of 
place. Madison was urged to print it himself; but thought it would be 


more effective as a posthumous work, when no personal nor partisan ~ 


motive could be imputed to it. He did, however, prepare it for publica- 
tion, expecting that it would appear, as it did, soon after his death. He 
corrected his original record from time to time after he retired from the 
Presidency in 1817, and he had it copied by his secretary, John C. Payne, 
Mrs. Madison’s brother. Doubtless it was this service which he had in 
mind when he said in his will, dated April 19, 1885: “In consideration of 
the particular and valuable aids received from my brother-in-law, John C. 
Payne, and the affection which I bear him, I devise to him and his heirs 
two hundred and forty acres of land on which he lives,’ ete. (“Writ- 
ings,’ IX, 550.) Payne probably made the copy between 1822 and 
1827. On December 27, 1821, Madison wrote to John G. Jackson that 
he had set about arranging his papers “in earnest.” On February 2, 
1827, he answered Samuel Harrison Smith’s suggestion that he publish 
his record by saying that the world would not have long to wait for it, 
as Rufus King, William Few, and himself were the only surviving 
signers of the Constitution, and, consequently, the only obstacles to the 
publication. “And of the lamps still burning,’ he said, “none can now 
be far from the socket.’”” His own lamp burned the last, King dying 
a few months after he wrote and Few the following year. If the copy 
had not been ready when Madison wrote to Smith he would have been 
likely to mention that it was being prepared. Payne wrote a fine hand 
and his copy was clear. Madison went over it, as occasional notes in 
his writing show. When Congress ordered the printing of the Madison 
papers in 1837, what was called “one of the duplicate manuscript 
copies,” which had been deposited by Mrs. Madison in the State Depart- 
ment, was withdrawn for the printers. This was the copy by Payne, 
which Henry D. Gilpin edited, treating it with great respect, however, 
making few and unimportant alterations. After the printing in 1840, 
the copy was deposited in the Library of Congress where it now is. 

The 1840 print from the Payne copy was reprinted several times and 
remained the only version of the Madison record, until in 1900 the State 
Department printed a literal copy of the original Madison record as 
Volume III of the “Documentary History of the Constitution.” The 
printer’s copy was prepared in the Bureau of Rolls and Library, and 
the proof was read to the original manuscript by readers who were 
accustomed to read the proof of the laws of the United States, in the 
final print of which errors hardly ever occur. But the mode of printing 
followed in the “Documentary History” is, to my mind, intolerable. 
If lined type, the caret, and interlineations had been used to show 
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erasures and insertions the result might have been bearable; but who 
wants lines like these—taken without design to find the worst—put 
before him? 


“8. that there were many advantages, which the U. S. might 
[“without” stricken out] 
acquire, which were not attainable [“under union” stricken out ]— 
under the confederation 
a such as a productive impost-counteraction of the commercial reg- 
ulations of other nations,’ and so forth. (Vol. III, p. 16.) 


The special student of the text will not be satisfied with this attempt 
to print it and to describe it at the same time; he must have a photo- 
graph; and the reader whose only concern is the meaning of the sentences 
will fly from a page which must confuse and exasperate him. 

The Madison journal was printed in 1902 under my editorship as 
Vols. III and IV of “The Writings of Madison” (Putnam’s), and 
issued separately in two volumes in 1908. The copy was prepared by 
collating the Gilpin print of 1840 with the original Madison journal, 
and making such corrections in the former as were necessary to bring 
it into complete accordance with the latter. The printer’s proof was 
read to the original Madison manuscript, and not to the printer’s copy, 
by a different person from the one who had prepared the copy. Mr. 
Farrand says that both my text and that of the “Documentary History” 
are inaccurate. Being human products they must be, but no one can 
properly find fault with the methods followed in their preparation. I 
have no doubt that his text is the most accurate of the three; but it is 
not perfect. It endeavors to reproduce the punctuation of the original 
and to indicate Madison’s later insertions in the manuscript by placing 
them in angular brackets; but if any one cares to compare his print 
of the first page of Madison’s journal (Vol. I, p. 8) with the photograph 
of that page in the “Writings” (Vol. III, p. 2) he will see that there 
are several errors in Mr. Farrand’s page. 

The third volume of Mr. Farrand’s work is an appendix to the other 
volumes and contains the statements, chiefly by delegates to the convention, 
explanatory of its action or intentions. They are dated as early as 
March, 1787, and as late as March, 1836; but the greater part are writ- 
ings dated soon after the close of the convention. Hardly any two 
editors could be found who would agree fully as to what papers should 
be included in such a volume; and it is easier to point out some that 
have been left out which might well have been put in than it is to point 
out any which have been included that ought to have been left out. I 
suggest, however, that among the documents bearing upon the Pinckney 
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plan, Pinckney’s letter of December 12, 1818, to John Quincy Adams 
ought to have been printed. In it he says he has recently inspected his 
old papers and can easily furnish the draft, adding: 

“The Draught of the Constitution proposed by me was divided into 
a number of articles & was complete in detail—the resolutions offered 
by Mr. Randolph were merely general ones & so far as I can recollect 
they were both referred to the same Committee””—an important letter as 
it indicates the attitude of Pinckney and the uncertainty of his first 
recollection of the events of 1787. 

The value of Mr. Farrand’s book is, however, well illustrated by his 
treatment of the Pinckney plan, upon which recent research and discov- 
ery, especially by McLaughlin and Jameson, have thrown so much light. 
This has been published at various times in at least five different places— 
“The Reports of the American Historical Society,” “The Nation,” ‘The 
American Historical Review,’ in Judge Nott’s book, “The Mystery 
of the Pinckney Draught,” and in “The Writings of Madison.” Mr. 
Farrand now gives us the papers in convenient form. 

I venture to suggest that Edward Carrington’s letter, written from 
New York, June 13, 1787, to Madison, discussing the attitude of public 
opinion towards the convention and urging the framing of a strong 
government; his of August 7, 1787, to Monroe, showing that he knew 
fairly well what the convention was doing; his of August 11 to Madison, 
suggesting the mode of ratifying the Constitution, and Knox’s letter of 
August 14, 1787, to Washington, concerning the compromise which had 
just been effected, are more essential to Mr. Farrand’s purpose than, for 
instance, Franklin’s letter to Price, May 18, 1787, simply saying the 
convention had met (Vol. III, p. 21); Williamson’s remarks simply 
praising the Constitution (p. 238); Robert Morris’s letter of January, 
1788, to the same effect (p. 242); and extracts from the debates in the 
House of Representatives, May 19, 1789 (p. 356), June 18, 1789 (p. 
357), February 8, 1790 (p. 359). 

An important letter which Mr. Farrand gives is that of June 18, 1787, 
from Newport, enclosing an address from a committee in Rhode Island 
and stating that while the state will not be represented in the convention 
its intelligent citizens are in sympathy with the objects of the meeting. 
Through inadvertence the letter was not signed; but it has always 
hitherto been attributed to General James Mitchell Varnum,—correctly, 
I think, for on April 27 Varnum wrote from Congress, where he was 
a delegate from Rhode Island, a letter jointly with his colleague, Peleg 
Arnold, to the Governor of the state urging that it be represented in the 
convention (“R. I. Records,” X, 246), and soon afterwards he left 
New York. His letter of June 18 says: “The enclosed address . 
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was returned to me from New York after my arrival in this state.” 
Apparently, it was thought he would send or carry the address from 
New York to Philadelphia. Mr. Farrand, however, attributes the letter 
to Joseph Varnum; but I think this is a slip of the pen, for there was 
no Joseph Varnum then concerned in Rhode Island's affairs. To point 
out this error is to pay a tribute to Mr. Farrand’s book; for it is 
the only one of the kind in a voluminous work, crowded with detail, and 
abounding in pitfalls which a less careful editor would have fallen into. 
That Mr. Farrand has avoided them is another proof of his eminent 
fitness for a task which he has performed with so much credit to himself 
and so much benefit to American scholarship. 
GaitLarp Hunt. 
Library of Congress. 


World Literature, and its Place in General Culture. By Richard Green 
Moulton, Professor of Literary Theory and Interpretation in the 
University of Chicago. The Macmillan Company. New York. 1911. 
“The expression, world literature,’ says Professor Moulton in the 

ninth chapter of his latest book, “is apt to suggest some thing imprac- 

ticably vast”; and there are times when his readers will be tempted 
to quote his own words against him. He not only finds but leaves his 
subject vast and somewhat dim; yet it would be quite unfair to say that 
it proves impracticable either to the author or his reader. The book 
has a scheme not unlike that of some of the Biblical Epistles which 
Professor Moulton has done so much to popularize, consisting of a phil- 
osophical, an illustrative, and a practical section arranged in logical 
order. Yet the most sympathetic of readers is likely to feel a certain 
lack of unity. Except he have recourse early in his reading to the clos- 
ing sections, the philosophy may leave him a good deal in the dark; 
and as he traverses the illustrative and expository chapters which form 
the heart of the book he will be impressed with their inequality. Still 
the philosophy is in the main sound, illustration and exposition are often 
illuminating and occasionally eloquent, while some of the practical sug- 
gestions for the study and teaching of literature possess distinct value. 
Let it be added that the volume is unusually well equipped with appar- 
atus in the shape of a syllabus covering a dozen pages, a list of books 
adapted to the need of the general reader, and a competent index. 
World literature, in Professor Moulton’s use of the phrase, is no mere 
omnium gatherum of the books of the ages; it is rather such a collection 
and sequence of significant books as shall furnish the reader with “the 
autobiography of civilization.” To the end that the reader of English 
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may obtain a key to this treasure-house, the author points out at some 
length the Hebraic, Hellenic, and Romantic strains in our literary pedi- 
gree, and then proceeds to a discussion of certain “literary Bibles,” as 
he terms them. These are:—I. The Holy Bible; II. Classical Epic and 
Tragedy; III. Shakespeare; IV. Dante and Milton; V. Various Ver- 
sions of the Faust Story from the “Dr. Faustus’” of Marlowe to the 
“Festus” of Bailey. They are followed by a chapter which catches up 
such threads of Arabic, Indian, Persian, Celtic, and Norse literature as 
have significance for the general discussion. 

It is in these chapters that the reader feels most keenly the inequality 
of Professor Moulton’s treatment. He has, if the figure may be permitted, 
shot over large sections of these fields before, and so industriously that 
they yield but relatively small game to his present excursion. This is 
particularly true of his treatment of Classical Epic. The fifty pages 
given to Homer and Virgil abound in detailed description of “motive 
structure,” “relief elements,’ “agglutinative movements,’ and other 
technical details which belong to the scribes rather than to the prophets 
of literature; but very little is said of the significance of the “Odyssey” 
and the “neid” to ancient and modern culture. Meanwhile the chapter 
on Shakespeare is written in a far more adequate manner but extends 
over only fourteen pages. The chapter on the Bible, on the other hand, 
is excellent, and the exposition of the Faust Legend, though somewhat 
disproportionately long, is full of rewarding and quotable matter. 

The reader will occasionally wonder at some of Professor Moulton’s 
literary judgments. He apparently holds views concerning the place of 
Luke’s gospel in the synoptic sequence which are at variance with the 
generally received opinions of competent scholars; and he speaks of 
William Morris as “our English Homer,” crediting him with “supreme 
creative genius.” Morris was unquestionably a significant figure in our 
literature, and the possessor of very unusual gifts; but it is doubtful if 
his fame can be enhanced by comparison with Homer or by so blithe a 
use of the perilous adjective “supreme.” 

The book has enough genuine value, however, to make the discrim- 
inating reader patient of minor defects. In spite of such exceptions as 
those just noted, its author’s judgment is generally sound; his taste is 
catholic; and he has a sufficiently keen sense of the distinction between 
accident and essence in the study of literature. “An ideally learned 
man,” he says, for instance, “is not a man who knows everything—that 
is a schoolboy’s ideal—but one who instinctively understands exactly 
how far he must know the things he touches, and how far he may leave 


knowledge of them to the specialists. If from this point of view we 
compare the poet [Shakespeare] with the prodigies of his day, it is now 
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Shakespeare who appears the learned man, Ben Jonson or Bacon the 
pedant.” Again, in the chapter on Dante and Milton, Professor Moulton 
notes the modern tendency to wonder how men could ever have been 
credulous enough to believe the miracle stories and to sanction the relic 
worship of the Middle Ages, and remarks: “To ask this question is 
to lose historic perspective. To the piety of the Middle Ages things 
were convincing not by the evidence on which they rested, but the 
spiritual truth they were capable of revealing.” Something of the 
purpose of the book and of its author’s ideals as a teacher is set forth 
at the close of chapter IX, in conjunction with his reasons for entering 
upon no extended discussion of recent literature. “To my own mind,” 
he says, “a more serious consideration seems to be the danger that, 
at the present time, literary taste may divorce itself from literary history. 
To be thoroughly grounded in the literature of the past, more especially 
of that perspective view of the past which in this work it is attempted 
to secure, this makes the best attitude of mind with which to approach 
the literature of the present.” 

The “Hundred Best Books” have had, let us hope, their day. The 
obsession of the “Five Foot Shelf” is lifting, and the railway companies 
are mercifully removing it from their library cars. There are unmis- 
takable signs too, that the teaching of English in our colleges is to be 
raised to a higher plane and—perhaps most hopeful of all—that the 
university training of our future teachers of English is likely to become 
more humane. Somewhere in the domain of literature between the land 
of the irresponsible reading circle with its “Go to, now! Let us acquire 
culture,” and the desert where some fill themselves with the raw east 
wind of theme and thesis, while others eke out a precarious living by 
digging roots, there are green pastures and waters of comfort. How 
ample these are and how certainly one may reach much that is best in 
them by the highway of English, Professor Moulton has indicated in this 
volume. It is welcome as another sign that we shall eventually discover 
means to restore Greek and Latin to their place among the humanities 
in fact as well as name, and to place English beside them. 


Epwarp M. CuHapMan. 
Old Lyme, Connecticut. 


Three Lays of Marie de France: Retold in English Verse. By Frederick 
Bliss Luquiens, Assistant Professor of Spanish in the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University. Henry Holt & Company. New York. 
1911, 


Medieval literature has of late been monopolized by scholars. The 
publication of accurate texts, liberally annotated, is naturally one of 
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the chief aims of modern research. But there is also another side. 
Literature, no matter what its period of production, is brought forth 
for the benefit, not alone of the specialist, but of the cultured reader. 
It is this latter aspect which there has been some recent tendency to 
neglect. One can deal with art in too scientific a manner. Therefore 
Professor Luquiens has stepped forth as a champion of the general 
reader, and has retold three of the lays of Marie de France in wholly 
charming English verse, having discarded for the moment much of 
the critical apparatus which is usually associated with “modern” texts. 

In his title page the word “translated” does not appear, but instead 
one notes that this version is a retelling. This forces a double burden 
upon the author. To retell rather than to translate is to challenge 
more direct comparison with the spirit and beauty of the original, as 
well as to invite criticism upon the merits of the poems as practically 
original compositions. The task is a difficult one since it demands more 
creative skill than does the art of translation alone. But in many ways 
it is a more satisfactory method of approach to a foreign literature, 
provided we can trust the guide. And it may be said at once that Pro- 
fessor Luquiens has performed his work well. Having read the three 
lays he offers, one feels at once a desire to know the others. Interest 
is aroused because the rendering has much of the fascination of the 
original. 

If Professor Luquiens has erred at all, it has been on the score of 
modesty, or because of a lack of a complete faith in his own powers. For 
example, the original lays were written in octosyllabic rhymed couplets, 
which have been rendered into English in the blank verse of Tennyson’s 
“Idylls of the King.” Leaving aside for a moment the question of a 
choice of metre, one feels that a less exact imitation of Tennyson’s 
phrasing and imagery would have done more justice to Professor 
Luquiens’s own poetical skill, of which there is abundant evidence. The 
other question, namely, that of the metre best adapted for a modern 
version, is one which the author can justify by the success of his selection. 
The matiére de Bretagne is more familiar to present day readers in the 
“Tdylls” than in any other form. On the other hand, blank verse partly 
destroys the naiveté of the original rhymed couplets. Some loss always 
occurs in any turning over from one language to another. It becomes 
a problem of what one ought to sacrifice. Octosyllabic verse has a 
dangerous tendency to become doggerel in English, and hence one may 
conclude that Professor Luquiens was wise to avoid the greater of two 
evils. 

In passing to a more particular consideration of the lays themselves, 
it will of course be assumed that the reader is familiar with the fact 
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that Marie de France lived in the latter half of the twelfth century 
and that most of her life was passed at the court of Henry the Second 
of England, where her poems were written. Of her twelve lays, Pro- 
fessor Luquiens has selected “Sir Launfal,’ “The Maiden of the Ash,” 
and “The Lovers Twain.” 

Sir Launfal was a poor knight of Arthur’s court, held in despite because 
of his poverty. Faring forth one day “to find some solace in the fields 
of June,” he encountered two wondrous beautiful maidens who had been 
sent by the fairy Queen to seek him out. They led him to her pavilion 
and she yielded up her love to him on condition that he mention no 
word of her, or her fairy kingdom, to living mortal. He returned thence 
to Arthur’s court laden with riches, and this time was held there in high 
esteem. Whenever he would seek his mistress out he had but to wish for 
her and straight he found himself in her presence. At last his youth 
and riches attracted the envious eyes of Arthur’s Lady. She offered him 
her love, which Launfal scorned, telling her that the lowliest lady in 
his mistress’s train was more fair than she. The Queen in anger com- 
plained to the King that Launfal had made unlawful love to her and 
had said scornful things of her beauty. The King summoned his court 
to hear this charge against the knight. Meanwhile Launfal could get 
no help or comfort since he had broken his word to the fairy Queen by 
speaking of her to a mortal. On the day of the trial he was challenged 
to prove his assertion that the meanest lady in his mistress’s train was 
more beautiful than Arthur’s Lady. When help seemed to have deserted 
him, two maidens were seen riding toward the great hall. Their beauty 
held all spell-bound. They entered to announce the coming of their 
Lady, and finally the fairy Queen herself rode into the council chamber 
and all acknowledged that so fair as she no man had ever beheld. 
Straight to the king she went and told him of the false Queen’s perfidy. 
Launfal was declared free from blame, and as the fairy galloped away 
again through the throng, he sprang “with mad leap upon his lady’s 
palfrey” and he was carried away to the fairy world, 


“To wondrous Avalon—so the Bretons sing— 
And nevermore was Launfal seen of men.” 


So brief a telling in bald prose of this story can do no more than 
indicate the poetic possibilities of the original. Of the three, this is 
the most romantic and susceptible to a purely poetic treatment. It is 
only natural therefore that Professor Luquiens’s retelling is more suc- 
cessful in the case of this one than in the other two. There is some 
compression—not of incident but of lines in the rendering, but the better 
way to illustrate the author’s method is by actual quotation. As an 
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example of «4 happy rephrasing of the French the following lines will 
serve: 
“Mult est pensis pur sa mesaise 
Il ne veit chose ki li plaise” 


becomes 
“So sorrowful he got no joy from aught.” 


The description of the fairy Queen when Launfal first beholds her not 
only preserves the spirit of the original but has a poetic beauty of its 


own: 
“And within 


A maiden lay, whose beauty far surpassed 

The flower of the lily, or the rose 

New opened in the joyful summertide. 

She lay upon a couch whose coverlets 

A castle could not overweigh in worth, 

And o’er her lissome grace an ermine cloak, 

With Alexandrine purple lined, was flung 
Unheeding, nor hindering all the gleam 

Of shoulders whiter than the hawthorn-flower.” 


In handling description and dramatic incident Professor Luquiens’s 
style has the freshness and simplicity of William Morris rather than of 
Tennyson. As a final illustration one could not do better than to quote 
from the dramatic scene between Launfal and Arthur’s Lady: 


“The Queen beheld him sitting thus alone, 
And drawing near, and sighing, softly spake: 
‘Launfal, my heart is thine—ay, only thine. 
Command me as thy slave. For I, the Queen, 
Am Launfal’s slave! Art thou mayhap content?’ 
But he dismayed cried out: ‘Lady, let be! 
Long have I served the King and in all faith, 
And shall I now be faithless to him? Nay, 
Even the shining stain of such a love 
Tempteth me not!’ Then she, with a swift rage, 
Scarce knowing what she did, spat in his face, 
And hissing if he held his Queen in scorn 
It was not virtue, but because he loved 
Some other, called him fool—ay, utter fool— 
For where, as far as Rome and back again, 
Was lady fairer than King Arthur’s Queen?” 


That those who are interested in Marie de France more as scholars 
than as general readers may not go empty away, Professor Luquiens 
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has provided a careful introduction and a very complete bibliography. 
But the chief value of this little book after all lies in its poetry. Enough 
has been said to demonstrate its adequacy in this respect. 


Jack Ranpatt CrawrForp. 
Yale University. 


The Serpent of Division. By John Lydgate, the Monk of Bury. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary, by Henry Noble MacCracken, 
Assistant Professor of English in the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale University. Yale University Press. 1911. 


Students of the fifteenth century in English literature, and students 
of the development of English prose style will be grateful to Professor 
MacCracken for his edition of Lydgate’s “Serpent of Division.” This 
work is extant in four fifteenth-century manuscripts and three sixteenth- 
century prints. Of all these copies only one of the prints, a fragment, 
has been republished. Professor MacCracken now makes the treatise 
accessible in an edition based on a collation of all the manuscripts and 
of the two oldest prints. Besides providing a full apparatus of textual 
notes, explanatory notes, and glossary, the editor, whose thorough 
acquaintance with Lydgate, as shown in his work on the Lydgate Canon, 
well fits him for his task, prefixes his edition with a scholarly discussion 
of the sources of the narrative and with a very just estimate of its 
literary value. In form the book is made particularly attractive by its 
fine paper and press-work and by three full-page photogravures of 
scenes from the life of Cesar as depicted in an illuminated French manu- 
script contemporary with Lydgate. 

“The Serpent of Division” is the work of John Lydgate, a monk 
of Bury St. Edmunds, and the most famous poet in England from 
Chaucer’s death to the middle of the fifteenth century. He was the 
master of an easy, fluent style, a pure and correct vocabulary, and a 
metre which, though admitting more licenses, is as finished as Chaucer's 
own. These merits were unfortunately associated with a lack of dis- 
tinction, proportion, and precision, a garrulity and a plodding prolixity, 
all very wearying to the reader. Such defects, however, are to some 
extent balanced by the modesty, tenderness, purity, and simple piety that 
give attractiveness to his personality; and by his power of rising occa- 
sionally into a strain of pure melody, intense feeling, and vigor and 
aptness of expression. 

“The Serpent of Division” is a brief and ill-proportioned chronicle 
of the wars, triumph, and murder of Julius Cesar, written to impress 
nobles and governors with the dangers of division in a state. It was 
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undertaken, as Lydgate tells us, “by commaundemente of (his) moste 
worschipfull maistere and souereyne.” As another manuscript states 
that the book was completed in December of the first year of Henry VI, 
then an infant, it is probable that the master and sovereign here referred 
to is Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, Lord Protector of England, and 
Lydgate’s patron. Professor MacCracken, therefore, assumes with good 
reason that Gloucester, in order to warn the powerful nobles against 
the horrors of civil strife which always threaten a king’s minority, 
requested Lydgate, then the fashionable court-poet, to set forth in 
English prose an account of the internal dissensions which led to the 
downfall of the Roman republic. The resulting treatise thus combines 
the functions of a popular medieval presentation of Roman history and 
of a sermon against the covetousness and ambition that produce civil 
war. It is historical narrative, but a narrative “with a purpose.” It is 
a late medieval handling of the “matter of Rome” and an early instance 
of the political pamphlet. 

In its plan and structure, in its mistakes and misconceptions, and in 
its whole spirit and purpose, the treatise is thoroughly medieval. Lyd- 
gate’s use of his sources shows little sense of proportion. His narrative 
is a brief summary of the career of Cesar with certain of its incidents 
treated at great length; and the points chosen for expansion do not 
always deserve such emphasis either from their importance in Cesar’s 
life or for their bearing on the subject of division. Thus, after telling 
how Cesar demanded a triumph for his victories in Gaul, Lydgate pro- 
ceeds to explain at considerable length the meaning and etymology of 
the word “triumph” and all the details of the ceremony. Again, he devotes 
much more space to the prodigies that preceded the civil war and Cesar’s 
murder than to these events themselves; and the episode in the classical 
tradition on which the monk dwells longest is the appearance to Cesar 
at the Rubicon of a supernatural image of his country. The treatise is no 
less typically medieval in its misconceptions and blunders. Besides such 
ordinary verbal errors as “Calaphurmya” for “Calpurnia” and “Epirum” 
for “Epirus” and such instances of faulty historic sense as “Cesar’s 
knightes,” “the Dukes that were enclined to Pompey,” and “the grettiste 
bisschope of here lawe,” we find Lydgate relating that the Parthians killed 
Crassus by pouring molten gold down his throat. Furthermore, the didactic 
spirit and purpose of the treatise appear everywhere and constitute its 
third medieval quality. Lydgate is not merely relating the history of 
Cesar; he is also preaching a sermon on the text “every kingdome 
be division is conveied to his distruccion.” His exhortations on this 
subject are brought in at every opportunity. For example, after recount- 
ing the passage of the Rubicon he introduces one of the typical features 
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of the medieval sermon—an eremplum. This anecdote, derived from 
Valerius Maximus, relates how a philosopher warned the Romans against 
division in the following manner: 

“He made brynge forthe an hors which had a long thikke taile growen 
behynde, and than he commawndid the mightieste champion of the towne 
to sette on bothe hondes and asaye yif he might bi force pull of the 
hors taile at a pluk; but all be that he plukkid to the utteriste of his 
myght hit wollde not availe. And anone this Philosophir made calle 
to the presence of the Senate the most impotent man of the Cite, a man 
unweldye and crokid of age, and this Philosophir made this olde manne 
to pluk one here aftir another of the hors taile till litill bi proces the 
taile was wastid clene away, and the hors nakid and bare behynde.” 

The foregoing quotation is an indication of the fact that the literary 
merit of Lydgate’s treatise is distinctly limited. True, the language is 
pure and refined, the meaning clear, and the sentences often effectively 
sonorous; but on the whole the monk’s prose style is diffuse, and lacking 
in pithiness and distinction. The sentences are loose and trailing in 
structure. Breaks in construction, omission of a principal verb, long and 
unnecessary or irrelevant parentheses are all common. The legitimate 
rhetorical device of expressing one conception by a pair of words is used 
too frequently and often develops into an unintelligent and tedious dupli- 
cation, or triplication of one idea within a single sentence. These defects, 
with the conventionality of the thought, are fatal to the literary position 
of the treatise. The value of the piece consists, therefore, in its historical 
and curious interest. It is an excellent example of Middle English prose 
style and of the medieval handling of classical stories, and it is a 
pleasant record of the quaint naiveté and modest, plodding conscientious- 


ness of the Monk of Bury. 
Wirtiram Hari Crawson. 


University College, Toronto, Canada. 


The Obvious Orient. By Albert Bushnell Hart, LL.D., Eaton Professor 
of the Science of Government in Harvard University. D. Appleton 
& Company. New York. 1911. 


The intelligent tourist in the East has this advantage over the resi- 
dent, that he can recount his impressions before they become too complex 
to epitomize. This is the compensation which an observer fresh from 
another world has against the superior understanding of the old dweller 
in the Orient, for “what one gains in insight during a long stay,” says 
one of the ablest of modern writers on Asia, “one loses in the power of 
conveying.” Professor Hart belongs to the small class whose preparation 
for any literary task that he is willing to attempt may be taken for 
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granted by those who know his writings. The chief service of his 
undertaking in this new field is implied in its title: it is the obvious 
Orient, about which he is not afraid to mention commonplaces or tell of 
things with which old travellers are familiar. Here are plenty of facts 
obtained at first hand within the compass of his observations that are 
admirably stated for the benefit of many readers who will not search 
for themselves. The tone of the book is of the best and goes far toward 
endorsing the value of its conclusions. The summary, entitled “Asiatic 
Guesses,” at the end, is full of suggestion to the thoughtful American, 
while individual chapters, like those on the Japanese schools, the Shang- 
hai Mixed Court, and the Chinese administrative system, are models of 
succinct description. 

Of the three Asiatic regions which he observed at all closely in his 
journey around the world, Japan appears to have most aroused the 
author’s sympathy and interest. The physical beauty of the main island 
leaves him rather cold. Fuji he calls a petted mountain which is ready 
to eat out of your hand and not to be compared with our own Mount 
Rainier; but he thinks well of the people. They are continually in 
evidence, “eating, working, sleeping, carrying on their handicrafts, 
dressing and undressing in a publicity unconscious of itself . . . No 
Japanese lives by or for himself. Never was there such a socialistic 
community, such an ant-hill of human beings, busy, contented, and all 
interested in each other’s affairs.” This openness of domestic life has, 
however, only a superficial resemblance to socialism, and it is a phenom- 
enon common to every thickly settled part of Asia, as the author must 
have noticed later in his trip. It does not imply the communal elements 
of oversight and participation which socialists demand for the recon- 
struction of society. To intimate from such a generalization that political 
Japan is socialistic, as the term is understood by his readers, is to convey 
an imperfect impression of the most rigorously “managed” country in 
the East. That Professor Hart does not intend such an implication is 
evident from his notice of the “Gallic fondness for orderly centralization” 
which regulates the affairs of Japan. It is the saving grace that controls 
the situation there. European observers do not sufficiently appreciate 
the profound influence of the principle of responsibility upon which all 
East-Asiatic society has been developed. This is the force which, inter- 
preted in terms of loyalty to the Emperor, has preserved the cohesion 
of the state; it does not, however, teach the individual to think for 
himself, and this is why the Japanese citizen has yet to find himself. 
Under familiar conditions he is amenable; the difficulty in modern Japan 
is to accustom him to be so when removed from the immediate supervision 
of the paterfamilias or the Imperial authority. 
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It is this untrained individual that has made the task of Japan so 
hard in Korea. Away from the traditions of obedience associated with 
the soil of Japan, the Japanese is not the most exemplary colonist imagin- 
able in a corrupt and conquered country. Professor Hart’s verdict upon 
the morality of Japan’s occupation of Korea seems to incline to Dr. 
Ladd’s contention that its proper excuse is its beneficence. It is a 
knotty point, ethically, and Americans, being in the same business, should 
be slow to judge; nevertheless, the opinion of the ablest of American 
historical thinkers is worth recording :— 

“The point of view of the Japanese in Korea is substantially the point 
of view of the Americans in the Philippines, and the difficulties of the 
two situations are much the same. In both cases the invaders have 
undertaken to transform the land which they have taken, partly for their 
own benefit and partly for the advantage of the people previously on the 
ground. To be sure, Koreans had a nominally independent government, 
but showed no more capacity for the life of a modern nation than the 
Filipinos, and in both cases the fierce and unregulated protest of the 
people concerned has made it hard to keep good order and harder to 
cultivate the arts of peace. In both cases, too, it is likely that many 
years will pass before there will be content with the government imposed 
originally by military force. . . . Just as in the case of the Philip- 
pines, the alternative of independence is worse for the people and worse 
for the world than the compulsory civilization. Korea as an independ- 
ent nation would again become an object of desire and conflict between 
Russia, China, and Japan. Neither Koreans nor Filipinos have at pres- 
ent either the moral or physical strength to keep up a national existence 
under modern conditions.” 

In China the author does not anticipate any change in standards frorh 
the adoption of Western science. It is oftener, he thinks, the individual 
foreigner than his institutions or cults that impresses the Chinese mind; 
nor do the “instincts of the race” approve of republican forms of gov- 
ernment, though China “would be one of the finest fields in the world 
for machine politics; it is the home of secret societies and open alliances 
and trades-unions; it is remarkably skilled in making combinations; it 
has a low standard of public duty and a weak central government.” 
Perhaps a closer acquaintance with the scattered groups now in the 
Empire who are preparing to mould a new state upon Christian prin- 
ciples, but in steady opposition to any Christian power seeking to domi- 
nate them, would induce Professor Hart to modify his views as to the 
regenerating influences of a spiritual and patriotic awakening upon the 
China of to-morrow. 

From the world-problems of China the author turns to those of the 
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Philippines which chiefly affect America. He does not pretend to be 
disinterested, but he is a trustworthy witness of actual conditions. On 
the whole the material condition of the Islands is satisfactory and encour- 
aging. They enjoy the priceless boon of internal peace, the state has 
no debt that will not be repaid by the resale of the Friars’ lands, while 
“the shiftlessness and downright dishonesty from which so many Ameri- 
can counties and cities suffer is simply not permitted.” Yet the Filipino 
does not like our rule. The reason seems to be that he has been taught 
to fit the facts to a political philosophy instead of a philosophy that 
fits the facts. ‘“There is no logic and no benefit to those governed which 
can make self-government the only conceivable thing on the continent of 
America and a dangerous thing in the islands of the Pacific.” 

As to the solution of this particular perplexity, the author wisely con- 
cludes that there is none which is immediate or obvious. The Filipino 
does not want statehood in the Union, even if he can get it; he wants 
his country to be another Japan. And this introduces the final question 
asked by every thoughtful visitor in the East: Can any Western power 
“make millions of Asiatic people contented and productive, without 
according them an effective share in their own government, all under 
an irritating assertion of superiority to a people who, in religion, litera- 
ture, art, political history, is a thousand years older than England?” 
If what we call good governments are ever introduced, are they going 
to remain permanently in the Asia of ancient habits and traditions? 
The answer of Professor Hart is apparently as pessimistic for the par- 
tisan of our Occidental culture as that of Meredith Townsend: “It seems 
improbable,” he concludes, “that within a century, or two centuries, 
either India, China, or Japan will be converted,” while “the plain ten- 
dency in Asia is to throw backward the tide of European conquest and 
occupation.” 


F. Weis WILtiAMs. 
Yale University. 


The Alchemy of Thought. By L. P. Jacks, M.A., Dean of Manchester 
College, Oxford, and Editor of the “Hibbert Journal.” Henry Holt 
& Company. New York. 1911. 


“The bitter cry of the plain man,” with which this book of philosoph- 
ical essays opens, is the complaint that the philosopher, in attempting 
to expound the world, somehow spoils it. The “plain man’”—perhaps 
a kind of Greek chorus within the soul of the philosopher—does not 
recognize his experience as interpreted by philosophy; more than that, 
he loses interest in it. The God he receives back in the form of the 
Absolute, he cannot worship; the freedom which appears as necessity 
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in disguise, he cannot relish; his present world of many colors, under the 
stigma of illusion, loses its importance; and yet the One in which all 
the variety and charm of that world is engulfed seems barren and unreal. 
Every philosophy changes the shape and flavor of life—this is the 
“alchemy of thought”: and herewith is written, not indeed the doom 
of thinking, but a definite judgment of its limits, and of the conditions 
under which it must work. This judgment it is the aim of the book to 
explain and illustrate, chiefly by making clear the sins of idealistic 
philosophy. 

The author does not question the general presumption of idealism that 
“the world is a rational whole.” Herein he strongly differs from James, 
and other pluralists and pragmatists, even while his criticism is most 
in sympathy with theirs. The world does offer itself as an object to 
be understood; and it is a necessary part of human business to try under- 
standing it. But about this undertaking, two things must be observed: 
first, the world can be understood in no one system, but only in the 
whole history of philosophy; second, the world is much more than a 
thing to be understood—it is first of all a thing to be appreciated. 

The first of these points implies that neither monism nor pluralism, 
idealism nor realism, nor any other single system can contain the final 
truth. There can be no final truth about reality as a whole. Those 
who believe in the immanence of God must accept the consequence that 
in each thinker the universe is contemplating itself; and the conflict of 
the several reports means, not that God is confused or irresponsible, but 
that the truth can be stated only in a clash of varying views. The 
process of making statements about reality always falsifies it, so that 
no one statement can stand alone. Ultimate truth is got only in the 
absence of words; whence, “the highest function of philosophy is to 
enforce the attitude of meditation, and therewith restrain the excessive 
volubility of the tongue.” What it can hope to do is “not to capture 
reality, but to free it from captivity,’”"—to let it speak for itself. Plotinus 
represents Nature as saying, “Understand in silence, even as I am 
silent”; and herewith Mr. Jacks has placed himself squarely with Ploti- 
nus among the speculative mystics. This we must assert, in spite of the 
reflection that mysticism is one of those systems which, we are told, must 
be taken together with its opponents to express the truth. Indeed, in 
order to give the author credit for his vigorous individual position, we 
must question whether his attempt to merge all systems alike into the 
composite mass of truth is not one of those “self-defeating theories” 
whose logic he has so effectively criticised. 

It is doubtless the second point in which Mr. Jacks is most interested, 
namely, that the world is not always to be regarded as a rational whole, 
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a problem-to-be-solved; that it may be taken in an infinite number of 
other ways, of which the way of appreciation is one. Philosophy has 
chiefly offended in excluding these others, on the basis of the pure dogma 
that reality is nothing else than a rational whole. Why, for example, 
may not reality be considered a work of art, and as such, quite beyond 
reach of explanatory reason? ‘Take a work of art into your intellectual 
factory, and subject it to every process of dissection and reconstruction 
the wit of man can devise; it goes in as a work of art, and it comes 
out—something else. Thus it is with all paper reconstructions of 
experience.” 

It is only by forgetting these essential limitations of reason that a 
science of man seems possible. For man, the appreciator, is left out 
of all that man knows; and this, the essentially free element in him, 
is the refutation of all historical and social laws. ‘When you inform 
a man of the law of his action, you make it possible, and indeed probable, 
that he will henceforth act on a different law from that which you 
have laid down. . . . Self-consciousness escapes from all formule, 
and overflows all definitions.”” The inadequacy of reason is nowhere 
so clear as when trying to deal with the centre of self-consciousness, the 
moral will. The essays on this theme (“The Manipulation of Man,” 
“Morality by the Card,” “The Quest for Safe-conduct,” “Moral Educa- 
tion’) are, except one, the most powerful sections of the book. That 
one is the essay on Religion, whose first part in its genuine eloquence is 
a rare work of appreciation, and, we should like to say,—of reason also, 
worthy of its subject as few of our present writings are. It is the 
superiority of religion to all apology and proof that is here celebrated; 
and with the effect of infusing a little of the Nietzscheian spirit into 
Christianity, where it is much needed. 

In these keen and effective essays, the author’s judgment is presented 
with a force of phrase which the reviewer must largely fail to suggest. 
The effort of the work to do justice at once to James and Hegel is of 
decided interest. To the reviewer, the point of weakness in the author’s 
case is in too narrow a conception of the work of reason. Thought is 
not confined to the activities of dissecting and explaining; we cannot 
verify the judgment that knowledge necessarily interferes with apprecia- 
tion, nor that appreciation can dispense with knowledge, nor yet that 
they are at heart diverse. Indeed, the “plain man” in us craves a more 
thoroughgoing coherence (which is reason) even in that criticism of 
system which carries so much assent. 

Wixiiam Ernest Hockine. 

Yale University. 
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Mendelism. By R. C. Punnett. Third edition, entirely rewritten and 
much enlarged. The Macmillan Company. New York. 1911. 


The rules which govern the scientific breeding of plants and animals 
have been very much changed during the past decade, owing to the 
recognition of the wide applicability of Mendel’s discoveries. To-day 
the characteristics of the body of the plant or animal are reckoned of 
little importance as compared with those unseen physiological factors 
which, although nowhere apparent in the body itself, are nevertheless 
present in the germ cells, and, consequently, constitute the actual heredi- 
tary possibilities of the organism. Two plants or two animals present- 
ing in every respect the same outward appearance may carry very 
different heritable qualities. The principles which determine such 
inheritance were discovered by Gregor Mendel nearly a half century 
ago, but their significance has only recently been comprehended. The 
recognition of their validity gave a new impetus to experimental breeding 
all over the world, and the mass of data thus accumulated has caused 
a revision not only of the widely accepted theories of heredity, but also 
of variation, selection, and evolution. 

Briefly stated, the doctrine of Mendelism is based upon a two-fold 
theory. First, in any individual possessing a mixed ancestry in which 
two or more opposing characters, such as differences in color, are repre- 
sented, the germ cells will each contain the factors of one or the other 
of the two characters, but not both. Each germ cell is “pure” for one 
character or the other. 

The second part of the hypothesis is that whenever two germ cells, 
each bearing factors of the opposite quality, come. together in fertiliza- 
tion one quality will be dominant, and will appear in the offspring, the 
other character will be recessive, and will not, as a rule, be visible in 
the offspring, although it will have just as much influence on the heritable 
possibilities of that individual as will the dominant character. 

Furthermore, ‘Mendelian analysis has placed in our hands a more 
precise method of estimating and expressing the variations that are to 
be found between one individual and another. Instead of looking at 
the individual as a whole which is in some vague way endowed with an 
individuality marking it off from its fellows, we now regard it as an 
organism built up of definite characters superimposed on a basis beyond 
which for the moment our analysis will not take us. We have begun 
to realize that each individual has a definite architecture, and that this 
architecture depends primarily upon the number and variety of the 
factors that existed in the two gametes [egg and sperm cells] that went 
to its building.” 
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The book in hand describes in a popular style the wonderful progress 
in experimental breeding which has come from the recognition of these 
factors. It shows how such phenomena as reversion, variation, and evo- 
lution can all be explained on the Mendelian basis, and definite results 
predicted from the crosses in which the heritable factors are known. It 
discusses the effects of artificial selection in domesticated varieties of 
animals and plants, and, so doing, expresses the point of view of the 
Mendelist as follows: “In respect of the evolution of its now multitu- 
dinous varieties, the story of the sweet pea is clear and straightforward. 
These have all arisen from the wild by a process of continuous loss. 
Everything was there in the beginning, and as the wild plant parted 
with factor after factor there came into being the long series of derived 
forms. Exquisite as are the results of civilization, it is by the degrada- 
tion of the wild that they have been brought about . . . Nevertheless 
there are other cases in which we must suppose evolution to have 
proceeded by the interpolation of characters.” 

The concluding chapter discusses Mendelian inheritance in man, as 
shown in the transmission of deformed or abnormal conditions. In the 
case of night-blindness the particulars of over two thousand descendants 
of a certain Frenchman born in 1637, who suffered from this affection, 
are known. The records show that through “ten generations and nearly 
three centuries the affection has behaved as a Mendelian dominant, and 
there is no sign that long continued marriage with folk of normal vision 
has produced any amelioration of the night-blind state.” 

The Mendelian discoveries confirm the generally accepted view that 
such characters as are acquired during the lifetime of the individual, are 
in no case transmitted to the offspring. Hence the effects of training, 
education, or hygiene on the one hand, or vice, drunkenness, or disease, 
on the other are limited to a single generation. Nevertheless, “the 
people of to-day are better fitted to cope with their material surround- 
ings than were the people of even a few hundred years ago. And as 
time goes on they are able more and more to control the workings of the 
world around them. But there is no reason for supposing that this is 
because the effects of education are inherited. Man stores knowledge as 
a bee stores honey or a squirrel stores nuts. With man, however, the 
hoard is of a more lasting nature. Each generation in using it sifts, 
adds, and rejects, and passes it on to the next a little better and a little 
fuller.” The standard of civilization can be thus improved only by a 
more rigid system of selection. And such selection must be based upon 
the qualities known to be inherent in the gametes. 

Wescey R. Cor. 


Yale University. 
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The Principles of Handling Woodlands. By Henry Solon Graves, Chief 
Forester of the United States. John Wiley & Sons. New York. 
1911. 


Silviculture is one of the major subjects of forestry. In the rapid 
development of forestry in the United States we have chiefly depended 
upon English, German, and French works both for reference and as 
text-books for class-room work to supplement lectures. Therefore, a 
recent book by one of the foremost of American Foresters, Professor 
Henry S. Graves, Director of the Yale Forest School, but at present on 
leave as Chief Forester of the United States Forest Service, is of much 
importance to American forestry. 

In his preface the author calls attention to the rapid extension of 
practical forestry in the United States and the meagre and fragmentary 
literature dealing with American conditions. The volume here mentioned 
is a contribution towards a much needed series of systematic works on 
the different branches of forestry for the use of students and practicing 
foresters. It is in no sense a complete treatise on silviculture, but deals 
simply with the present day methods of handling woodlands, as regards 
the cutting of stands with a view to their replacement by new growth, 
cuttings in immature stands for purposes of improvement, and the pro- 
tection of forests, chiefly in reference to forest fires. 

Throughout the book the author recognizes the necessarily primitive 
methods that must often be applied in American silviculture, and points 
out that the more intensive methods that prevail in the older countries 
of Europe can, as a rule, be applied only in regions where market 
conditions for forest products approach those of European countries. 
Although the various silvicultural systems are clearly presented, special 
emphasis is placed upon those most useful at the present time in Ameri- 
can practice. Thus much space is given to the selection system in the 
handling of virgin forests and to the more primitive applications of 
the shelterwood system, although it is recognized that in the future 
handling of our woodlands our methods will more and more closely 
approach the present day intensive methods of Europe. 

In the introductory chapters there is a very lucid description of the 
present rate of forest destruction in this country. This clearly shows 
the great need for silviculture. The chief objects are to attain quick 
reproduction, the growth of more desirable species, to obtain a full stand, 
the production of a more valuable product, and to attain more rapid 
growth. Emphasis is placed upon the financial returns that may be 
expected from the handling of woodlands and upon the cost of silvicul- 
tural practice. In the reviewer's opinion the most useful and important 
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part of the book is embraced in the chapters describing the selection 
system, systems of clear cutting, the shelterwood system, and the coppice 
systems, all in their applications to American conditions. These chapters 
are of particular importance because they discuss the adaptability and 
importance of these systems in the various regions of the United States. 
The author also gives special attention to clear cutting with natural repro- 
duction. At the present time systems of clear cutting are practiced to 
some extent on the National forests; and with more complete utilization of 
forest products they will come more and more into general use in handling 
woodlands in this country. In his opinion the shelterwood system offers 
in many parts of the country numerous advantages over other silvicultural 
systems because of more certain reproduction, particularly with species 
whose seeds are not easily disseminated by the wind. In this country 
its chief disadvantage is in the greatly increased cost of lumbering 
which results from the removal of the crop in a series of successive 
cuttings. Reference is made to the application of this system in the 
Black Hills and in other regions where the crop consists chiefly of a 
single species. Attention is also called to the importance of the coppice 
systems, particularly in the mixed hardwood forests of the eastern 
United States. 

In recent years a good deal of attention has been given in American 
forest literature to the methods of handling woodlands so as to improve 
their character and growth. This improvement is brought about by 
thinnings made at various times during the development of the crop. 
The theory of thinnings is outlined, the foundation principles governing 
them, and the French and German methods. 

The question of forest protection, particularly the protection of forests 
from fire, is of such great importance in American silvicultural practice 
that the details of methods of preventing fires and for fighting fires are 
given at some length. The treatment of this subject is the most com- 
prehensive that has yet appeared in American print. 

The workmanship on the book is excellent and, as a whole, the repro- 
duced photographs which illustrate the volume are clear and well selected. 
There is a directness and simplicity in Professor Graves’s style which 
never leaves the reader uncertain as to the real meaning. American 
foresters are to be congratulated on the addition of this book to our 
meagre literature on American forestry. 

James Witiiam Tovumey. 

Yale University. 
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A Documentary History of American Industrial Society. Edtted by 
John R, Commons, Ulrich B. Phillips, Eugene A. Gilmore, Helen L. 
Sumner, and John B. Andrews. Prepared under the auspices of the 
American Bureau of Industrial Research, with the codperation of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. With preface by Richard T. 
Ely and introduction by John B. Clark. The Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany. Cleveland. 1910-1911. 10 volumes. 


Through the initiative of Professor Richard T. Ely of the University 
of Wisconsin the American Bureau of Industrial Research was organized 
in 1904 for the purpose of preparing a complete history of American 
industrial society. Through the efforts of his collaborators, whose names 
now appear as editors, with the assistance of others, and with the coéper- 
ation of the Carnegie Institution, a remarkable collection of material 
has been gathered, and the present series is the result of a praiseworthy 
effort to print some of the most important documents for the benefit of 
students to whom the collection itself is not accessible. 

The first two volumes, entitled “Plantation and Frontier,” edited 
by Ulrich B. Phillips, differ in scope and treatment from the rest of 
the series. In the first place, they deal with the industrial development 
of but one section of the country, namely, the South. In the second 
place, the four hundred documents that have been included in these two 
volumes, however consistent they may be with the plan in the mind of 
the editor, seem to the average reader to have been chosen in an irregu- 
lar, not to say in an erratic, manner and they do not present “a reason- 
ably full view of Southern industrial society.” Taken, however, with 
the outline and introduction of the editor, they are illuminating and full 
of suggestion as to the interpretation of various phases and conditions 
of the industrial history of the South. 

The third and fourth volumes cover the so-called “Labor Conspiracy 
Cases,” and are edited by John R. Commons and Eugene A. Gilmore. 
The documents embody all the information obtainable upon eighteen 
cases, between 1806 and 1842, turning upon the question of the “open” 
or “closed” shop. So particular have the editors been to make the 
compilation of material upon this subject exhaustive, that when they were 
compelled by limitation of space to cut out two cases from the fourth 
volume, they published a supplementary hundred and thirty-six pages 
containing these cases. Professor Commons has provided an excellent 
introduction, with the underlying theory of which it is not at all neces- 
sary to agree in order to understand the relation of this phase of the 
subject to the whole industrial development of America. While closely 
connected with the ones that follow, these volumes form by themselves 
a consistent whole, in that they present a unified treatment of a single 
phase of our industrial history. 
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The last six volumes are arranged in three divisions of two volumes 
each, dealing with the Labor Movement from 1820 to 1840, from 1840 to 
1860, and from 1860 to 1880. All are edited by John R. Commons with 
the assistance in the first division of Helen L. Sumner, and in the last of 
John B. Andrews. There is a general introduction to each two volumes 
and special introductions for various subdivisions. The treatment of the 
subject is primarily that of the organization of labor in its efforts to 
achieve a betterment of conditions. Material of all sorts has been used; 
but, chiefly, extracts from labor papers, publications of associations, con- 
vention proceedings, etc. have been compiled, presenting an apparently 
overwhelming mass of evidence in favor of an important, and hitherto 
neglected, organized labor movement. The defect in this method of 
procedure lies in the selecting of material bearing upon a particular 
phase of a subject without placing it in its proper relation to the other 
phases of the subject, and without giving it its proper historical setting. 
In other words, the sense of proportion is lost. It has been well said 
that before the Civil War the real labor problem in the United States was 
how to obtain labor. 

To whatever extent one may disagree with the editors in their selection 
and interpretation of the documents, every one will agree that a genuine 
service has been rendered by the mere publication of material, most of 
which has been unused and much unknown. Many students will also 
recognize the obligations under which the editors have placed them 
through the stimulus that has come from new ideas and fresh points of 
view. With a helpful index, though almost exclusively of names, spread 
over two hundred pages of the tenth volume, another notable series is 
completed. 

Max Farranp. 


Yale University. 
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